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Of THE POSTHUMOUS RESTRICTIONS 
LAID BY HUSBANDS ON THEIR WI* 


pows. 


« When on the awful bed of death reclin‘d, 
Think on the faithful fair you leave behind ; 
Those charms that could thy heart with 
rapture fill, 
Those kind attentions more endearingstill, 
That gum of mind; to which was 
All that of earthly bliss you ever knew; 
Ab! oe nor Ae we unjost, 
y ungrateful friend or mean 
oo ln 
_ MErin. . 
was the other day, called to write 
the last will of a man turned of 
teventy, who, front @ ‘severe at- 
tack of the gout, supposed his pre- 
sence inthe other world would very 
shortly be required, 
| Hehad lived the unsocial life of 
‘bachelor until the age’ of " filty, 
when he married a beautiful young 
girl, just entering into one and 
twenty. He was aman of very 
gaging manuers and ‘dgreeable 
dispositions, and asthe matriage had 
beet wholly her own choite, his 
young wife had invariably appear- 
to possess more real” afiection 
he him, than considering the dispa- 
ry of their ages, could have been 
"hae expected, “4 
or his part, he was'dotingly fond 
rv te will — the wl rule 
onduct; and im inar 
caaversation, her naine, actions, aha 
Pinions furnished him with, at least, 


_ 


one third of whrat he had to‘says She 
BELrast MAG. NO. XLIb 


had been rendered still dearer to him 

by the birth of five children, only 
one of whom however, was at pre- 
sent alive: aod if the assurances 
of love and attachment, her whole 
conduct had hitherto given him, 
could have admitted of any addi- 
tion, they would have received it 
from the unfeigned distress with 
which his present illness had over- 
whelmed her. My kuowledge of 
his extreme fondness for his wife, 
and the harmony: in which they 
lived, led me naturally to suppose, 
that afier a competent provision 
for his surviving daughter, the re- 


Mainder of bis very considerable 


property would be left under the 
direction of her, to whom he owed 
all the real happiness he ever en- 
joyed. It is not easy then to cons 
ceive smy surprise and disappointe 
ment whén ordered to sect down a 
moderate portion for bis child, a 
small annuity to his wife, to, con- 
tinue only during her widowhood, 


and to divide the remainder ime 


legacies. among distant , relations, 
who had treated him very badly 
on the oceasion of his marriage, and 
with whom from that time ti the 
conténcement of bis present ill- 
ness, he bad not heldthe slightest 
intercourse. 1, could not, avoid in 
forming bim bow far his arrange- 
ment differed from my expectations, 
and observing that those relations, 
from their conduet to him, during 
his life, appeared to me-but ill enti- 
tled to such remembrance at hig 
death, That he acknowledyed, had 
oncebeen his own opinion, but it now, 


A 
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he said, become him to forget inju- 
ries, and added he, however they 
may have behaved, they are suill 
my own relations. 

My remonstrance, however, so 
far succeeded, that he was prevailed 
upon to augment considerably the 
fortune of his daughter; but, with 
regard to the widow, I could not 
persuade him, to make the slightest 
alteration. He acknowledged hun- 
self more indebted to her than to 
all his relations put together ; and 
declared there was nothing he 
would not doto secure her happi- 
ness. But, said he, “ I know from 
experience, that the dead are usual- 
ly forgotten; and, notwithstanding 
my very high sense of her pru- 
dence and attachmentto me, I am 
apprehensive, tf left in atiluence, 
she might be prevailed upon to take 
a second husband.” You might at 
at all events make the annuity du- 
ring her widowhood more consider- 
able, “ That is,” said he, “ what I 
very much wish, but dare not do, 
She willl know, live tree of expense 
with her daughter, at least during 
her minority, and were I to angment 
her annuity, it might in that time, 
so accumulate as to be an induce. 
ment to her second marriage :” 
“which is,” said he, with earnestness, 
“what I by all means wish to pre- 
vent.” And why, said I, if she finds 
it for her comfort or happiness, 
should you wish to prevent her from 
taking another husband? * What!” 
said he, with a warmth of eager- 
ness, which his weak state of health 
could but ill support “do you sup- 
pose I could bear the thought, of 
ber becoming the wife of another 
man, and of him, through that means 
enjoving any part of my property !’” 
He seemed about to add some ve- 
hement exclamation expressive of 
aversion and abhorrence, when the 
exertion he had already made, he- 
ing too much for his strength, 
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brought on a most violent POroxysm 
of the disorder, and for some hours, 
I supposed the affair of his testament 
wholly at an end. He recovered, 
however, so far as to be able to hey 
and acknowledge as his will, the 
distribution of his property which 
he had before directed, and upon 
which I did not think it pradentto 
propose any further alterations, Ip 
the course of about an hour afer 
wards, he in another paroxysm, te- 
signed all interest in wife, property, 
and the world at large. 

When the family had a litte 
recovered from the shock of this 
sudden, and in some measure un 
expected event, | jeft them and te 
turned home, wmoralizing all the 
way upon what had _ happened. 
1 could not avoid execrating in my 
own mind, the avaricious folly of 
those young girls who throw away 
the best part of their lives by marry- 
ing old dotards, whose selfishness in 
general, surpasses, if possible, evea 
their insensibility: and who net 
satisfied with depriving their young 
victims of every enjoyment deser 
ving the name during their live, 


wish even after death, to continue © 


their tyranny, and chain their Wi 
dows in solitude to the dull remem 
brance of those tiresome days, they 
have passed in their company. 
From these reflections | was row 
sed by a messenger who came @ 
invite me to the funeral of a distant 
relation, caried off by a fever in 
the prime of life, and second year 
of his marriage, and who | after. 
wards learned, had done me the 
honor of an appointment to be one 
of his executors. After the funeral 
rites, the executors met, with some 


other friends to inspect the will of 


the ileceased, and see what directions 


he had given for the distribution of 


his property. He had by the sam 
disease to which he himself fell » 
victim, lust his only child ; and # 
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1812] 
be had no brother, we found the 


greater part of his effects, beq ueathed 
to a sister and ber family. Only 
wo rooms in the mansion house, as 
mach land as would afford her the 
ye of acow, and £30 per annum, 
were allotted to his widow ; and of 
this trifling provision, she was imme- 


diately to be deprived in case of 


another marriage. I was the more 
surprized at this arrangement, as I 
knew the deceased to have beena 
man of the most generous and deli- 
cate feelings. His widow too, a 
most amiable and deserving woman, 
had been the wite both of his chotce 
and his youth; she had possessed 
bis whole affection and confidence 
during life, and why he thought it 
necessary to lay such degrading re- 
srictions upon ber at his death, I 
covid not easily conjecture. Upon 
mentioning the matter to the other 
executors and friends of the deceased, 
Ifound they all highly approved of 
his conduct, “ It was surely better 
they said to bequeath his property tu 
his sister’s family who were his re- 
lations, than give it to a stranger.” 
lis widow was a young, lively wo- 
man, she would soon, they had no 
doubt, get the better of her grief and 
in the arms of another husband, lose 
ail rewembrance of the deceased, 
They were therefore decidedly of 
opiniwn, their late friend, acted a 
very prudent part in endeavouring 
to prevent her from’ Becoming the 
wile of another: at ali events, in 
putting it out of her power, to la- 
vishany part of bis property, upon 
the man who was to supplant him 
in her affections. To answer these 
arguments appeared to me of little 
importance, as the arrangement of 
the deceased, couid not now be al- 
tered. Having therefore made the 
hecessary preparation for discharg- 
Mg the trust reposed in me J returned 
hone, resolving tu lay an abstract 
f these two cases befure the public : 
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hoping the absurd and ungrateful 
cenduct of the two deceased indivi- 
duals in question, will induce every 
husband who really loves his wite, 
to make his Will, whilst in his 
sober senses ; aod putit out of the 
power of the mania of old age, or the 
delirium of fever to lay such unnatu- 
raland degrading restrictions upon 
his widow. 

Where a man is dying young, and 
leaving a blooming widow, the mo- 
ther of several children, the possi- 
bility that a second husband, may 
tyrannically deprive them of their 
patrimony, renders it improper to 
leave her the unlimited mistress of 
all her husband's property. In such 
cases, it is undoubtedly necessary to 
secure the children, in the possession 
of whatever part of bis property, the 
father may wish them to enjoy. 

But, when there are no children, or 
where they are already provided for, 
it is difficult to see why a wife should 
not be considered the nearest heir, and 
left in possession of atleast a consi- 
derable part of her husband’s property ; 
unlimited by any such degrading 
condition as permanent widowhood, 

The common allegation, that a bro- 
ther and sister’s family are a man’s 
own relations, whilst his widow is a 
stranger, is ridiculous ia the extreme, 
What person can be so nearly rela- 
ted toa man, as she, for whom he 
had, in obedience to the strongest feel- 
ings of nature, forsaken both Father 
and Mother; and to whom, he had 
been united by the most endearing 
ties! With whom, he had made a 
common interest, who had possessed 
his unbounded confidence, and to 
retain, or protect whom, he would at 
one period have given ap every 
other earthly possession. What per- 
son can be so entitled to his grati- 
tude and generous regard, as she who 
has put her person, and property 
wholly into his possession; lorsaken 
for him her family name, been the 
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echo of his joy, and the partner of 
his grief!—The husband’s death it 
is true, dissolving the marrage, and 
Jeaving the widow at liberty to marry 
again, wouldseem to place her inthe 
same situation with regard to her 
husband, as before her marriage, and 
theretoreto render her a periect stran- 
gertohim But, is she nor considered 
a relation by the law of the land, 
does she not continue to bear his 
name, and does she not, where there 
is real aflection, mourn for hin as 
for her nearest and dearest connec- 
tion? Besides, does not gratitude 
and venerosity, revolt atthe idea of 
considering ber a stranver, and ceas- 
ing to be nterested in the happi- 
ness of one whom he had so lately 
valued above every other creature, 
and to whom he had been indebted 
for the most exquisite enjoyments of 
life? Is not the language of love 
“* how shall IT render happy the ob- 
ject of my atlections, by what means 
shall I testify the sincerity of my 
aflection, and raise myself in her 
esteem?” Flow then, ean this aflec- 
tion come ail at once to disregard 
the happiness, opinion or esteem of 
us object? Of what consequence is 
itte a dying man, if his wife be 
afterwards comfortable and respec- 
table, what the means are, by which 
her happiness aad respectability are 
accomplished, bis anxiety, as far as 
she is coucerned, should be | 
woud think, wholly tor ber bap- 
piness, Itis therefore, his business 
todo every thing in his power to 
make ber happy, aad if another 
marriage may be afterwards found 
Necessary for this purpose, Ll can 
see no good reason why he should 
dislike the idea. Is he afraid that the 
“creen-eyed monster” will follow bim 
into the regions of the dead, and 
disturb his repose in the haunts of 
departed spirits ? Ordoes he wish to 
couvert bis wite, into a moaumeantal 
pillar, bearing bis name, by way of 
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inscription, and perpetuating amon 
posterity, the knowledge of his living 
importance £ How ridiculons, ho» 
selfish, how degrading. Would bu. 
bands but pause, and examine itm. 
partially their motives, such prestige 
Lions upon their widows, could never 
find their way into their Testament, 
It may, perhaps, be alleged the 
where a widow is the mother of ¢hj. 
dren, whose youth and education, 
require her superintendence and care, 
a second marriage, by calling ber 
oif from the discharge of that doty, 
might materially injure the childrep, 
and therefore upon this account, the 
arraugements i question are neces. 
sary. But not to mention that this 
does not apply in the numerous in 
stances, Where there ave no children, 
or where their education js consider 
ably advanced} such restrictions upon 
the widow, are even in this cae 
degrading, unnatural, and unreason 
able. ‘Lhey suppose a woman poe 
sessed of so little seuse of propriety, 
or atlection for ber children, as if 
lett to her own discretion, to sat 
fice their interest to her own passions 





What an idea to entertain at death, 


of that woman, who had_ possessed 
our unbounded confidence daring 
life; and whese character for de 
cretion and prudence we would have 
died to detend '—Second marriages 
aie often as necessary to the comiort 
and happiness of either male or f 
male as the first; and therefore such 
restrictions are extremely unnatural, 
Let a man but reverse the case, and 
put the question to himself, how be 
would fee! were it in the power o 
his dying wife, to Jay bim anders 
similar restraint? Would he oe 
feel the disirust degrading, would # 
not tend to destroy every feeling of 
affection for its author, aod might 
it not in the course of less thaa 
years be found exceedingly unplet 
sant? Besides such restrictions 0 
the husbanu’s part, are an attempt? 
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exercise an authority, whi h, he by 
no means posesses. Phe wife ts 
hound to him during life, but at his 
death, every such bond is broken, 
and the anion completely dissolved, 
He has therefore no right to attempt 
by his will to restrict her future con- 
duct, 

la all cases, therefore, the dic- 
tates of reason and justice, un- 
doubtedly is, thata husband in his 
Testament provides for his wife. with 
the same disinterested view to her 
happiness, that actuates his conduct 
towards one of his children. = lt may 
be, and is in many instances impra- 
dent to leave much in the unlimited 
power of achild ; and in such cases, 
the cautious pareat will accompany 
his bequest, with necessary restric- 
tions, A similar conduct may, no 
doubt be sometimes necessary, from 
a husband towards his widow. She 
may require the superintendence of 
a guardian or some limitation im the 
enjoyment of alegacy. But, as the 
consideration of a hushand, “* a stran- 
ger’ obtaining absolute authority over 
the fortune of a daughter, never 
induces the parent to prohibit alto- 
gether her marriage; so neither 
ought the thought, that a second 
husband may participate in the after 
happiness of a widow, cause the first 
tomake such arrangements at his 
death, as may prevent her from again 
marrying. A wife is a man’s ten- 
derest, and dearest welative; every 
thing, even ina remote degree con- 
nected with her happiness, must 
therefore be dear to him: and J am 
persuaded if sensible husbands would 
mpartially consider the subject, they 
would, instead of lessening their dega- 
es to prevent the afier marriages 
of their widows, rejoice at the con- 
sideration of having it in their power 
enable them to form advantageous, 
and respectable matrimonial connec- 
tons, Such a thouvht, could we 
deliver ourselves from the tyranny 
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of prejudice and custom, must afford 
the most grateful solace to the heart 
wrung with anguish at leaving dis- 
consolate, and unprotected the object 
of our fondest aflections, Having 
made every arrangewent in his 
power for filling up the breach his 
death is about to make, tn the peace 
and happiness of her he loves, the 
dying husband, could safely commit 
her future felicity to the superin- 
tending providence of the Almighty, 
conscious of having done to her his 
duty, and freed from every anxiety 
respecting her, he may without dis- 
traction of mind, prepare for that 
kingdom, in which they neither 
marry, nor are given in marriage ; 
but, where he may one day hope 
again to meet her, and as the angels 
of God, enjoy for ever and ever those 
pure pleasures, that are to be found 
in the favour and immediate presence 
of the Almighty. 

Si ANESBOROUGH. 
Reconnoitering-Hill, Dece 11th 1811, 
Saas. 

Te the Proprietors of, the Belfast Magazine 
aslltilia 
REMARKS ON SOME POEMS ON THE 
DEATH OF DR. PERCY, BISUOP OF 
DROMORE. 
——* When the Doctor died, 
Apollo whimper’d and the muses cried ; 
Parnassus mop’d for days, in business slack, 
And like a hearse, the hill was hung in 
black, 
Minerva, sighing for her fav’rite son, 
Pronounc’d, with lengthen’d face, the world 
undone ; 
Her @wil too hooted in so loud a style, 
That people might have heard the bird a 





mile. 
Such were the Heavenly howlings for his 
death, 


As if dame nature had resign’d her breath.” 
Peter Pinpar. 

HAVE been very mucu amu- 
sed in reading the various poems 
published in the Newspapers, on 
the death of the Bishop of Dro. 
more. He was doubtless a good man, 
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and deserved praise for many ami- 
abie qualities, pa ihe attempts at 
sublimity in the many pompous 
and unmeaning poems, which have 
been written since his death, are 
not very flattering tributes to his 
memory. During the latier years 
of his life, be formed a smail circle 
of poetasters around him ; he prais. 
ed them, and they mi reiura tor bis 
compliments, and his discernment 
of their merit, were bound in polite- 
ness to praise his literary talents, 
They derived consequeuce frou be- 
ing patronized by him. One of 
these poetasters, not wishing to cramp 
his genius by the regular stanza, 
expressed his grief in a poor imi- 
tation of Ossian AsI consider this 
imitation as a literary curtosity | 
shail make an extract from it. ‘* The 
gun of geniusis set-—tbven the elements 
seem sensible of thy departure : the 
Heavens are veiled in clouds—the 
skies pour forth torrents of undissem- 
bling tears—the sun (whose purity 
thy spotless virtues so much resem- 
bled) wraps his throne of light in 
the dark mists of affliction. He 
mourns for thy loss; and looks not 
abread lest the words of the com- 
forter should approach his ears in 
the momentof his tribulation. The 
breast of nature heaves with an- 
guish—the herbage decays on her 
bosomthe trees scatter round them 
their yreen foliage, that all may 
view their woe-divested, deplorable 
condition; and saddening autumn, 
thoughtiess of her unprotected, fa- 
ding beauties, in mental veration, re- 
signs her halt-worn crown toruth- 
less, wide-wasting winter.” ‘This 
may be very fine and pathetic to 
some reacers, but to those who have 
not cultivated their imaginations at 
the expense of weakening the intel. 
lectuai powers of their minds, it must 
appear very ridiculous. ‘To attempt 
to point out the most nonsensical 
phrases in this extract would be a 


difficult task, yet I cannot forbes 
making some remarks on it, The 
sun of genius is said to be set : sur, 
ly no reflecting person wogid 
call the Bishop of Dromore the gy 
of genius; if he must be Classe 
with the heavenly bodies, he rather 
resembled a diminutive star; and 
long after the Bishop and his 
are lorgotien, many brilliant suns of 
genius will iilomine the world, f 
was fortunate for this writer that 
the Bishop died in the beginning of 
winter; if hehad died in spring the 
trees would have not been so con 
plaisant as to have shed their leaves 
to testify their grief. The skies 
indeed might have cried, as im this 
country a shower of rain 18 00 Ute 
common circumstance. To hea 
that the sun has ears is a novel 
piece of intelligence, and as even the 
smallest discovery may be useful to 
mankind, 1 hope if this writer has 
exactly ascertained the particular 
shape of the sun, he will not letthe 
world remain ignorant of his di 
covery. 

The eves of some of the Bishop's 


enthusiastic admirers seem to hare © 


been dazzled by the union of po 
etic talents and the mitre, but thos 
persons who estimate characters by 
their mtrinsic value, cannotjom M 
the extravagant flights of one of the 
Bishop’s poets, when he says the 
“Muse has scattered ber plumage 
on the ground with griel.” — 
[should apologize for taking @ 
so much of the valuable pages 
the Magazine with this trifling sub» 
ject, as some of your readers may 
be ready to exclaim, “ wh 
break a butterfly upon a wheel : 
I have been more tedious m & 
pressing my sentiments than I 
intended, but I must beg leave # 
hotice another poet who has He 
ten on the death of the Bishop of 
of Dromore. This poet for 
ranked in the numerous list @ 
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fiends of liberty, and in an ener- 


tig poem ascribed to his pen, re- 
when 


joced that i 
‘Li r'do’er the nation in one bril- 
Light pow 


t blaze, 

Man saw, and his chain disappeared.” 

This poet’s eyes are alas! become 
either dim with age, or because he 
is content to see with other people’s 
evesrather than with bis owa ; and he 
once more contentedly wears his chain. 
Hehastaken leave of his “ Harp,” 
with the intention “ of ne’er invok- 
ing it again,” but as he has writ- 
ten some poems since he formed 
thisresolution, | hope he means that 
be has taken leave of insipid, non- 
wnsical trifles, and that instead of 
writing Wretched doggrel on “ Em- 
peror Nap,” he will once more 
become the enlightened, and ar 





dent friead to liberty. Y. 
For the Belfast Monthly Magazine. 


ON THE PROGRESS OF VACCINATION, 
AND THE MODE OF REMOVING PRE- 
JUDICES AGAINST ITS MORE GENE- 
RAL ADOPTION IN PRACTICE, 


Te salutary effects of the cow- 
pox, as a preventative against 
that dreadful and often fatal dis- 
ease, the small pox, are establish- 
edon sv secure a foundation, as not 
to be affected by a few instances 
of decided failue. It is certainly 
wrong to reject a security, which 
has not been found tos fail so often 
a one in 5,000, because a very 
lew instances of failure have oc- 
curred. Unmixed benefits are not 
tobelooked for, in the present im- 
fect state of human kuowledge. 
is sufficient that we are able to 
much to alleviate suffering and 
misery, Let us do what we can, 
tod not indulge our indolence by 
waiting till we can gratify the 
st ideal extent of our wishes. 
any of the reputed failures have 
thro’ want of careful ob- 
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servation in those who performed 
the operation, It is not sufficient to 
make the puncture with the lancet, 
and insert the vaccine matter; fre- 
quent inspections are alterwards ne- 
cessary, to see that the future appear- 
ances are such as characterize the 
true disease, that the pustule is not 
of the spurious kind, or has not been 
prematurely broken before the dis- 
ease has constitutionally affected the 
patient, and that the areola is pro- 
perly formed. Care also is necessary 
to see that the sore, from want of at- 
tention, or from the effects of scratch- 
ing, does not devenerate into an 
ugly ulcer, in the latter stages of the 
progress. If the needful attention 
is not bestowed, more injury than 
good may be dove by the most bene- 
volent exertions, when not diected 
by skill and caution. A false secue 
rity may alse be injudiciously given 
so as to produce much misery to 
individuals and families, and bring 
the practice into disrepute, if care 
is not taken to guard against mis- 
takes in the various stages of the 
disorder by regular inspection 
Previously to making any attempts 
in this way, persons should acquire a 
theoretical knowledge of the Ravabe: 
by reading the best authorities on the 
subject, to which they should sedu- 
lously add strict attention to obtain 
practical accuracy in distinguishe 
ing the. different characteristics of 
the genuine vaccine disease. So 
guarded they may escape the pe- 
rilsof engaging ina line of quackery, 
a practice which in unskiiful hands 
has produced much mischief undet 
the benevolent design of doing good, 
and without a medical education, per- 
sons may be usefully employed in 
disseininating the benefits of vacci« 
nation among their neighbours with- 
outencroaching on the prerogatives 
of tne faculty of medicine. 
It would however be desirable to 
see the professors of the healing art 
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in their varions gradations more exe- 


cutive ia promoting the spread of 


vaccination, and in assisting to over- 
come the prejudices of the people 
against its adoption. When called 
onto officiate, they, in general, will 
not decline, and if they happen to 
have the infection without the trouble 
of looking forit, will not object to in- 
oculate the poor gratis, 
thing more is called for from them, 
Zeal is requisite to recommend a 
novel practise ; in this case, itis a 
zeal against seifish interests, and con 
sequently requires an additional im- 
petus to overcome the momentum ; 
because the universal substitution of 
vaccination would operate to the 
abridgement of fees. I am not so 
illiberal as to suppose that members 
of the medical profession, who num- 
ber in their ranks many men of the 
most enlaived minds, even, I have 
frequently theught more than in the 
other cailed learned prefessions, are 
more actuated by the desire of gain 
than others, yet the association of 
fee, ati! assistance may sometimes 
almost iniperceptibly to themselves, 
tend to damp ardour in the cause of 
philanthvopy and at least produce 
a kind of supineness or indillerence 
in extending, over obstacles, a plan 
which however likely to do  eneral 
ood is not the road to emolument. 
I have always disapproved of the 
doctrines of the school which attri- 
butes hunvan actions to selfish motives, 
and attempts to account for the most 
strenuous exertions of benevolence 
by denominating them the efforts of 
a refined self-love. I do not think 
selfish motives predominate so fo 
cibly in the human constitution as 
this theory endeavours to prove. 
Men may by always holding up this 
doctrine, force themselves to think it 
is an essential part of their nature, 
and conform in selfish practice to 
the theory of selfish motives, and 
thus bring down conduct to a 
Jow standard of theory, but lL “ who 


but somee 
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think more highly of our kind,” 
wish to exalt both practice and thedry 
to a higher standard, and to remove 
“the flattering unction,” by which 
men often reconcile the mselyes by the 
fallacies of erroneous theories a 
deterioration of the moral sense ig 
practice. Tam led a little out of the 
way, by stumbling on those remarks 
on the selfishness of our nature, ag 
if it were a necessary law of our 
constitution, for as I do not approve 
the doctrine, I cannot readily 
the occasion to give it a lash as | 
proceed, though at the expense of 
appearing to act in a digressive and 
irrelevant manner. ‘To the honour of 
our nature. I bave known man 
instantes of pure bene volence, which 
by no mode of torturing could be 
broucht within the system of selfish. 
hess, , 

But to return to the subject of vae 
cination, which is the chief business 
of this essay. 1 wish to meation that 
being inclined to use some exer 
tion, to promote this practice immy 
neighbourhood, I bad my intentions 
revived in part, by reading an essay 
On the proyress of vaccination pub- 
lished i your magazine a few 
months aco. I wrote to Dubin to 
the Vaccine Establishment, and pte 
cured a packet of infection,* and 
commenced my operas ions. I hare 
since had upwards of 150 children 
vaccinated under my inspection 

- eee 


The following Advertisement shows the manmt 
of procuring Tn fection. 
® « Great inconvenience having arisen 
from Correspondents of the, Jastitution ae 
glecting to address their Letters 4 
to instructions, It is requested that those 
applying for Cow-Pock Matter, may de 
rect as follows. ‘On the business of the 
Cow-Pock Institution, Dr. Labatt Sect, 
tary, No. 62, Sackville-street.” , 
And te send such letters under covely . 
addressed thus: 4 
“ Edward 8. Lees, Fsq. 
, “ General Post-Office, Dublin” 
P. S. Gratuituous Inoculatiens t 
POOR on Tuesdays and Fridays, at 
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mot of whom have passed through 
the disease regularly I kept a diary 
of the proceedings, and noted the ap- 
srances on the different days of in- 
tion, By this means I acquired a 
more accurate knowledge of the pro- 
of the disease in its aiflerent sta- 
«sand have the account to refer to, 
m case of any future occurrence 
tothe children, which may render 
it necessary to recor to it. From 
this journal I select the foliow- 
mg cases, as contamimg some tn- 
formation which may assist to form 
more accurate knowledge on the 
subject, as well as point out the 
cautions necessary in the practice. 

Jshall first mentioti a few cases, 
inwhich | doubt af the genuine 
disease has been excited, and one 
of total failure. 

October 8th, E. M infected 14th, 
the top of the pustule rubbed off; 
theareola not distinctly marked, and 
the appearance red and inflamed. 


16th, The pustule not regularly 
formed. 
gis, M. C. infected. 24th, 


The pustule looks well, but rather 
ooforward, 26th, The pustule is 


‘ wo far advanced to allow to take 


infection, though it is only the 6th 
day. November 9:h reinfected, as 
the pastule had deciined as rapid- 
lyas it had come prematurely for- 
ward inthe beginning. ‘The 18th, 
the second inoculation after  ap- 
pearing to proceed for two or three 
days, went olf again, * | 

H. M‘D. was inoculated at the 
ame time; similar appearances suc- 
ceeded; on the Oth, reinfected,-and 
the 18th, very little appearance 


0'Clock—Packets of Infection, with printed 
a “ions, may be transmitted by Post (free 
expense,) at 2s, 6d. each; which sum 
— inclosed in the letter of application. 
owen supplied for One Guinea per 
aum— Sur plied through 
the Medical be aes 


ard. 
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of the inoculation. The arm in- 
flamed alittle the second time, and 
was soon healed without passing 
through the disease. : 

October $ist, N Miafected. Nov. 
3d, The pustule far advanced, but 
looks well, Sth, Phe pustule very 
forward, looks inflamed, and rather 
irregular. 9th, A scab formed, but 
litle inflammation. ‘The appearance 
had been prematurely forward, and 
equally rapidin the decline, which 
indicates a spurious pustule. The 
father of the child declined to have 
another trial made, as was recom- 
inended, 

Wctober 2ist, J. M‘M. inoculated. 
31st, Seab rubbed off} and but little 
appearance ; reimocalated, November 
3d, first mcrsion having healed without 
leaving any mark, the second but 
slightly affected. 9ih, The second ino- 
culation showed some symptoms of 
coming on, but on the 12th, the ape 
pearance was much more faint, and 
the relations were warned to keep 
the child from the imlection of the 
small pox which was in the neigh- 
bourhood, and a note made that there 
was no probability of effectual se- 
curity. 2istthe child was very ill 
inthe small pox. She afterwards 
recovered, and her sister who was 
vaccinated with her, and = ano- 
ther sister who had the cow-pox 
some years ago, escaped, although 
they were exposed in the fuilest 
manner to variolous infection. 

Several children were inoculated 
four times, before intection took 
place, «Hence we may see the nes 
cessity of persevering, and the failacy 
Of a notion often adopted im cases of 
sinall-pox and cow-pox, thatif the 
first triaiy do not succeed, the patient 
is not susceptible of infecuion at a fu- 
ture period. Many errors: have origi- 
nated from this mistake. Trial aiter 
trial should be made, 

Noy 25th J. M. inoculated; his 


‘ sister had been fll eight deys tm che 


* 
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small-pox, and he had been con- 
stantly exposed to the contagion. 
28th appearance of coming forward, 
bat as the smail-pox was in the house, 
for the greater security infected the 
other arm. Dec. Ist, the first arm 
comingon well, noappearance on the 
second, 4th, Both pustules coming on 
well. Sth ‘The fine appearance con- 
tinues, 12th Cicatrices formed on 
both arms, He appears to have com- 
pletely escaped the stall-pox, al- 
though continually exposed to infec. 
tion from his sister. 

Oct, 14th J. M. inoculated. 17th 
The arm looks well. @2ist line in- 
fection taken from lis arm. An erup- 
tion came out,on the 11th day after 
inoculation somewhat like small-pox, 
but the pustules did not regularly 
fill, but went speedily off within 
seven days, and re-appeared two 
or three tunes atierward:. This was 
probably the chicken-pox. Nov. 3d 
‘Jhe arm not fully healed, as during 
the eruption, the progress of vacci- 
nation appeared suspended. 

L couid select many other articles 
from the journal, but | torbear to 
intrude further on the pages of the 
Magazine. My design is to excite 
close, attention to the subject, especi- 
ally among those not of the protes- 
sien, and also to point out some 
necessary cautions to be observ- 
ed in the practice, if any should 
undertake to volunteer as I have 
done in the service. I especially 
caution against undertaking to vac 
cipate without resolving minutely 
and regularly to inspect in- the 
progress, NO PHYSICIAN, 


To the Proprietors of the Belfast Magazine. 
—_-_ 
E AVING lately purchased a Pa. 


rometer, Which as partly of a 
new construction, | beg tor the as- 
sistance of some of your philosophi- 
cal correspondents, to enable me to 
understand the principie on which 
it us formed. At bottom the mer- 
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cury appears to be contained ig 4 
leathern bag which 1S enclosed jg 
a wooden case. The bag with the 
mercury contained in it, is acted op 
at pleasure, at its lowest extremity, 
by a screw and button attached io 
it. Asi screw the buiton Upwards 
the mercury is compressed within the 
bag, and Is, of course, forced up in 
the tube of the barometer, so as at 
length to fill it to the very top, 
Thus the instrument is rendered very 
portabie; and in so far as coven» 
ence for carriage is concerned, this 
construction is undoubtedly a great 
improvement, Barometers ‘of this 
form have, | find, been several year 
in use; but it has not happened 
that 1 have attended to their construc 
tion unul Jately. And I am not 
pertectiy clear that 1 understand it 
i wish to know in what way the 
weight of the atmosphere acts on 
the inercury, in instruments of this 
form. Does it act externally onthe 
leathern bag which contains that 
fluid? and if so, how does it happen 
that the intervention of the leather 
does not, in seme degree, obstruct 
the motion of the mercury in the 
tube? And isthere really no such 
obstruction? Does the Mercury ie 
these barometers move as easily, 8 
it asobedieut to the changes in the 
atmosphere, asin barometers in the 
ordinary form? 

I wish also to be informed if the 
bag be really of leather, and fe 
thing else? Leather of a particular 
sort, is, | know, used as a strainer 
for mercury ; and therefore I am 
led to think that here, there may be 
some other substance in addition te 
the leather, within which the mer 
cury is contained ; or that the leather 
is prepared in some particular Way. 

I am anxious also to know the 
exact height at which the mercury 
stands in the tube, for any giv@ 
day. Supposing that the graduate 
in my barometer is inaccurate; 
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the inches on the scale are placed 
too high or too low, (and I suspect 
ewme such inaccuracy mm the glass 
which [ have purchased, ) l wish to 
be informed, bv what mode of 
measurement, Isball be able to cor- 
rect this mistake. The common rule 
to measure from the surface of the 
uid in which the barometrical tube 
is plunged, is not at least of obvious 
application here—for [ cannot de- 
termine where that surface ts. 

| shall be very happy to have 


fom some of your intelitgent cor-. 


respondents, a full illustration of 
this sub ect. The new construction 
above mentioned is clearly an Ts 
provement, where the instrament Is 
to be often moved aud carried from 
place to place, but when I think of 
the obstruction which I apprehend 
tothe motion of the mercury, and 
the liability of the leather contain- 
ing itto burst or to decay, I fear we 
incur a disadvantage much greater 
than any advantage which can pos- 
sibly accrue. The wheel- barometer 
ollers some advantages peculiar to 
iiseif—there is a very extensive 


. «ale, by which to mark the changes 


of the air, and the instrument 
isa handsome object against a wail, 
but every ove knows that the con- 
struction has superior disadvantages 
attending it. Llow far this is the 
case with the barometer described 
above, I beg to know through the 
medium of your exceliemt publi- 
calion, INQUIRER. 
ba — es mm —-] 
For the Belfast Monthly Magazine. 
<< 
ASUMMARY ACCOUNT OF THE MEANS 
USED APTER THE TREATY OF GREENE- 
VILLE IN 1785, TO PROMOTE THE 
CIVILIZATION OF THE INDIANS, IN 
SOME PARTS OF NORTH AMERICA. 


[Continued from page 458, vol. 7.) 
HE reports in 1804 were no 
less favourable, The disposi- 


tion to improvement continu'd to 
prevail: several of the Indians, who 
had considerable quantities of corn 
for sale, expressed the satisfaction 
they felt’ in seeing the fraits of 
their own industry, and frequently 
observed, that although, when in 
the practice of drinking whiskey, 
they could hardly clothe themselves, 
industry was now found to have ‘in- 
creased their substance. The increase 
of grain and building induced the 
erection of grist-mill and a saw-mill 
at Tunessassa, both of which com- 
menced their operations in this year, 
much tothe gratification of the In- 
dians, in seeing their grain reduced 
to meal so much easter and quicker 
than in their wooden mortars, One 
of them, on seeing some wheat of 
his own raising, ground and bolted, 
exultingly exclaimed, “ I think this 
will make Indians see day light.” 

Su farthe progress of this benevo- 
lent work, under the direction of the 
Philadelphia committee, has been 
traced from their report to their con- 
stitueuts in April 18035. But there 
is unquestionable authority for be- 
lieving that its labours continue un- 
remitted, and with still increasing 
success, 

A respectable citizen of Philadel- 
phia, who was one of the deputation 
fromthe committee in 1806, has fa- 
voured a correspondent with infor- 
mation, which cannot be conveyed 
more intelligently than in his own 
words, He says, | 

“« Avrecably to thy request, I shall 
attempt to furnish some account 
fromimy notes, kept ona late visit 
tothe Seneca Indians, residing near 
the Alleganey and Cataragues rivers, 
In the 7th month 1806, three of the 
commitiee having charge of ludian 
concerns, were appointed to pay the 
said Indians a visit, in order to sce 
what improvement they had made 
since our last in 1803, as well as 
to promote the object of the con, 
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Cern generally, by haying friendly 
Conferences with them, and point- 
Ing out such things as would con- 
duce to their happiness. We set 
out the first of the Oth month; ar- 
rived about the middle of the same; 
and found the Indians mostly at 
home, employed in useful labour, 


‘Two of us being known to most of 


them, cur meeting was cause of 
much gladness. In passing along 
to the settlement formed by the 
committee at ‘Tunessassa, I was as- 
tonished at the improvements made 
by the lndians within the last three 
years ; for notwithstanding my very 
sanguine expectations, they had con- 
siderably exceeded, in labour and 
atiention, any opinion | bad formed. 
The aspect of things was truly pleas- 
ing, indicating increasing industry 
and economy, and very encouray- 
ing to us as proofs that our labours 
have not been in vain. Even the 
roads opened by U.em are remark- 
ably well made, being much superior 
to those we have observed among 
the frontier white inbabitants. They 
had erected nearly one hundred new 
houses since my last visit, most 
of them two stories bigh, and well 
put up with hewn logs, very per- 
pendicular atthe corner, and nicely 
fitted together. Some have pannell- 
ed doors and stone chimneys; and 
a great many of them glass windows, 
‘their farms are enclosed under 
ood fence, from seven to ten rails 
Bigh; and there is a much greater 
proportion ef corn planted this sea- 
son than has been known before, 
and it generally looked well. Di- 
vers of them have raised wheat, oats, 
buckwheat, potatoes, turnips, beans, 
squashes, pumpkins, Cucumbers, and 
melons of various kinds Thev 
have a number of borses, and a good 
stock of cattle and bh gs. The 
buildings ave, with very little ex- 
cepuion, their own work ; their in- 
geuuity in some of the mechanic arts 


being equal to their industry it 
agricultural pursuits, 

“The above statement exhibits 
the progress maki g by one tribe of 
the Senecas towards civilization, apd 
furnishes those terested in thei 
weltare with preat encouragement 
in the prosecuuion of a work g 
well calculated to increase the com 
forts of human life: and it Is a pe. 
culiar satisfaction to find, that one 
eflect of the Quaker’s endeavour 
with these people, is a dumination of 
labour on the part of the females,ig 
the corn-fields, &c. ; for in their fon 
mer savage state, the women appea 
to have been consigned to slay 
in the field, the procuring of wood, 
and many other hardships; the mea 
seldom, if ever, assisting them there 
in. But notwithstanding they la 
bour less in the field, they are not 
idije. Some of them have beep 
taught the art of making soap, in 
order to promote cleauliness. Some 
have also learned to spin and kan; 
and, in ali probabilny, then habits 
will, ere long, be as much changed 
asthe men’s Hoth menand Women 
were much more cleanly wm thew 
persons, clothes, and bhoeuses, thas 
atthe time of our last visit, 

“There are a puniber of other 
tribes whose advances are Very (Ole 
siderable, and quite equal to What 
might be reasonably expected, We 
were as much encouraged at Caita- 
raguesas at Allegany, although the 
improvements were not sO greabs 
they being more remotely situated, 
and of latter date. 

“It is very remarkable, that the 
Indians among whom we have ea 
deavoured to promote the aits of 
civil life, have very generally aban 
doned the use of ardent spirits: et 
cept two or three of those on oF neat 
the Alleganey, tae whele tribe bas 
relinquished 11 for about seven years. 
We are told that the Cattaragnt 
Senecas had all quisted it (except 
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one) for about four years ; and 
many others, Our grist and saw: 
mills at Alleganey are very. useful. 
Popalation is evidently increasing 
with them, from this change in their 
way of life: and they appeared to 
enjoy good health ” 

A report, dated in April 1807, 
mentions the receipt of information 
from the committees’s agents at Ta- 
yesassa, from which, and the report 
of three of their own number, who 
yisued the settlement in the preced- 
ing September, they say, “ It is 
manifest that there is in the natives 
an encouraginy improvement in agri- 
cultare, and some of the mechanic 
arts, as well asin the regularity of 
their lives and manners ; the latter 
of which, we apprehend, has been 
considerably promoted by the aid of 
wur women, who are among them.” 
And that report, stating the general 
import of the uarrative of ome of the 
visitors, (above mentioned), further 
expresses, that * some of the Indian 
women and girls appeared much 
disposed to be instiucted by the 
women,” and that, in the course of 
their journey, they had “ not seen 
one indian the least intoxicated 
with liquor.”—-A proof of reforma- 
tion, wluch they only can fully ap. 
preciate, who are acquainted with 
the former intemperate habits of 
this long-neglected class of our 
fellow-creatures, 

Of the subsequent proceedings of 
the committce or their agents, it is 
opposed no regular information has 
been yet transmitted to kugland ; 
but the perusal of some notes of one 
of the committee who visited the 
ludians of that settlement in Sep- 
tember 1809, affords satisfactory evi- 
dence of an assiduous attention to 
the duties for which it was appointed, 
aid to the faithfal discharge of 
which, the ieregomg narrative bears 

wourable tesumony. From those 
wes it appears, that the agents 
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continued actively engaged in their 
several services, and with the same 
encouragement that had animated 
former exertions. The decrease of 
intemperance in the use of strong 
liquors, and a consequent increase 
of industry, evident im the improv- 
ed conditions of their habitations 
and farms; some abatement of the 
drudgery formerly, and yet too free= 
ly, imposed on their wonren ; and 
a general disposition more justly to 
appreciate the comforts ef civilized 
life, are noticed as very encourage 
ing to expectation of progressive im- 
provement: while the lamentable 
adherence of many to their ancient 
cusioms and prejudices is deplored, 
asan obstacle to their progress ia 
civilization. It appears that among 
those prejudices, is a belief in wetch- 
craft, to which, even in these settle. 
ments, somé women had not long 
since fallen victims, although the 
more intelligent appeared much 
ashamed of having in any wise 
countenanced a delusion, of which 
some pains were now taken by 
their visitors, to expose the gross 
absurdity. They were credibly 
informed, by the ageat of the United 
States to the six nations, who was 
an eye-witness, of a most lamentable 
instance of a mind depraved by i 
About four years before, two women 
were accused of the supposed crime, 
one of whom was put to death, and 
the other to extreme turture, to extort 
a confession of their guilt. Phe 
agent ha pening to hear of it, mter- 
fered itv the hope of saving her life, 
when a young warrior, (a Tuscarora) 
her own som stepped torward, and 
first looking: on the. ground, aad then 
raising. his eyes ina moving manner, 
addressed him as follows, “ My 


friend, | hope you will listen to 
what [have tosay ; ban the son of 
that woman; she is my mother; 
she nursed me when | was a ciuld, 
Her arms 


and i love my mottier. 
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were extended for my protection ; 
she laboured for my support and 
comfort ; how can | help but love my 
mother. She clothed me, and kept 
me from all harm, beth in sickness 
and in health ; and you cannot doubt 
that [ still love my mother. Yet, 
notwithstanding my strong attach- 
ment to her, 1 am_ convineed she is 
a bad woman, and has been the 
means of taking the lives of some 
of our people by witchcraft. I think 
therefore, she ought to die, and de- 
sire that you will not oppose her 
being put to death: as to me and 
my brothers,we have given her up 
for the good of the nation.” Al- 
though by an unpractised orator, 
this was delivered with such emotion, 
that the agent could not refrain from 
tears. The woman was, however, 
spared; and, although mach deform- 
ed by the tortures she had endured, 
was then living, and supported by 
that son, who had so earnestly de- 
voted her to death. Other gross su- 
perstitions are new gradually losing 
ground: a wooden idol or image of 
a man, elevated on a pedestal, was 
formerly decorated im the Indian 
stile, at their grand feasts, and ad- 
dressed at the representative of the 
great spirit; but falling down a- 
bout 1802, and the council, called 
on the occasion, not agreeing on 
the propriety of restoring it to its 
dignity, one of the chiefs, assuming 
the responsibility of any consequen- 
ces that might ensue, courageously 
threw it into the river, and a share 
of the veneration it had long pos- 
sessed was transferred to Conadue, 
who had long had the reputation 
ofa prophet among them. When 
disposed to communicate any thing 
to them in that character, he wrap- 
ped himself up in his blanket, and 
rostrate on the ground, with a small 
parcel of tobacco smoaking on each 
side, he lies quiet and long enough 
to favour the idea of some superna- 





tural intercourse ; he then throw, 
off his blanket, and opens bis ¢ es: 
when a council being called, re. 
ceives his oracular Communications, 
His first revelation of this kind, ten 
or twelve years ago, were denunek 
ations against dronkenness, and 9, 
ther moral evils, and, whatever might 
be thought of the cause, the effec 
were favourable to reformation jg 
several respects. Some time after 
wards, being desirous of encouraging 
and pleasing the converts, he had 4 
similar vision, in which he pretend. 
ed to have seen the bad spirit in 4 
frightful form, with wings, &e. alight 
behind a house in their town, when 
after looking about for some time, 
and seeing they no longer drank 
rum, he found he had nothing to do, 
and flew away to Buffalo, (another 
village) where he had plenty of ha 
siness, 

Although the property in the soil 
is generaily considered to be na 
tional, and a joint-tenuncy, the claims 
of individnals to their own improve. 
ments, were now more respected 
and deemed to be saleable to por 
chasers, or disposable by will'to their 
children : this innovation on ancient 
practice, is the natural consequence 
of the superior industry of indivi 
duals, and will doubtless prove the 
most powerful stimulus to excite 
emulation, The ancient custom of 
extirpating the hair from the head, 
had given way to the mtroduetion 
of the razor ; and their former cos 
tume, to the usual dresses of the 
white people. 

Ona review of the transactions Ut 
der the direction of the Philadelphia 
committee, in the fourteen years thus 
briefly stated, there appears no other 
ground of regret, than the insufficie 
ency of its resourses, to diffise the 
inteaded benefit beyond the district 
which first claimed its attentiom 
and fully employed its agen 
whose only motive was a bener> 
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leat wish to contribute their person- 


al assistance in removing the im- 
: iments to Indian civilization, 

, The yearly meeting of Quakers 
) st Baltimore, having in 1795, (as 
, before mentioned,) appointed a com- 
mittee to effect the same purposes, 
(and also with the same approbation 
| of the uational government, ) fixed on 
) the country north-westward of the ri- 
| ver Ohio ; reserved by the Indians oa 
their cession of the considerable 
; terriuory 1o the United States, which 


| now forms the state of Ohio, &c. 


The reserved country adjoins south- 
| wardly on the lakes Superior, Hu- 
: ron and Erie; and Jake Michigan 
) 


iswithin it. 


The trading stations or 
. posts, Within the Indian reservation, 


(which were also granted to the 


: American government,) aflorded 


fa- 


cilities of which the committee avail- 


ed themselves; as well as of the 


cordial assistance offered by the go- 


vernment agent in ‘that quarter, tl 


wil 


resident at Fort Wayne, (one of those 


of those stations,) situated in abont 
87° west longitude from Greenwich, 
latitude 41° worth, and about 400 


miles westward from Baltimore. 


The first step was the deputation 


of some of their own 


numbers to 


visit the Shawanese, Wyandots, and 
other nations in their vicinity, and 


consult them on the measures pro- 
With this 
view, in 1796, they went as far as 
the falls of | Muskingum river; but 
returned without any other encou- 
ragement, than the assurance of a 
welcome reception from many ia» 
dividuals unauthorized by the na- 
In the spring of 
1797, the attempt was repeated 
The deputies 
then proceeded through a number of 
their hunting camps, and several of 
their towns ; observing a pretty 
fumerons population, much expo- 
sed to the inclemencies of the wea- 
Twila precarious, and Oilew 


posed for tieir benefit. 


tional council. 


with more success. 





very scanty supply of food and 
clothing, although in a country so 
fertile, as with little Cultivation, to 
promise an abundance ol all the ne- 
cessaries of life. The MWyandot and 


Delaware nations were informed of 


the intention of this embassy, and 


engaged to lay it before their grand 
council. Some implements of hus- 
bandry and other presents, were 
sent tothe Indian families, settled 
on the branches of the Tuscarawas 
river, but no way opened for further 
procedure, until the early part of the 
year 1799; the committee then re- 
ceived a message, with a belt of 
wampum, from Tarhie, the principal 
Wyandot chief, who resided at San- 
dusky, on the river of that name. 
In the usual simple, but nervous 
stile of Indian phraseology, he in- 
vited them, with a promise of safe 
conduct, to attend “the great coun- 
cils of Sasteretsey, where all good 
things are transacted, and where 
nothing bad is permitted to appear :”” 
concluding with “ may the great 
spirit, the master of light and life, 
so dispose the hearts and minds of 
all our nations and people, that the 
calamities of war may hever more 
be feltor known by any of them! 

that our roads and paths may never 
more be stained with the blood of 
our young warriors, and, that our 
helpless women and children may 
live im peace and happiness.” A 
deputation was in Consequence ap-. 
pointed, and arriving in June at Sune 
dusky, vias recerved by Tarhie, and 
others of the Wyandots, in a triend| 

manner: but it was now diehtivered, 
that owing to a mistake in trans- 
lating the message, the time of 
holding the great council had beea 
misunderstood, and the messengers 
foreseeing the difficulty of procur- 
ing food for themselves or their hore 
ses in the time they bad to wait, pro- — 
posed a conference with such of the 
chiefs aud hunters as could be eas. 





sily collected, and who were ac- 
cordingly soon axsembied; in this, 
the objects of their mission were 
fully explained, much to the satis- 
faction of the Lodians, who, in their 
answer, (delivered with some strings* 
of wampum,) acknowledged their 
gratitude for the intended benefits, 
and promised that the offer of them 
should be fully communicated to 
the great council then approaching, 
and held at the full moon, in June 
annually,as well as that the result, 
should be sent in a written speech to 
Baltimore. No such speech or mes- 
sage arrived in that, or in the suc- 
ceeding year, the committee, early 
fn 1801, addressed one to the great 
council; but the person at Sandus- 
ky, to whose care it was sent in 
order to be forwarded, not being at 
home, it was returned to Baltimore. 

In June 1802, the Little Turtle, 
Five Medals, and some other chefs 
of the Miami and Potowaiéomi tribes, 
being at Baltimore, on their way to 
visit the president of the United 
States, the committee availed them- 
selves of the opportunity of disclos- 
ing to them the views of the society, 
and of learning their sentiments of 
the means of effecting them ; par- 
ticularly adverting to the love of li- 
quor which so much opposed the 
hopes of success, and had been sor- 
rowfully observed in the visits which 
have been related. The Little Tur- 
tle delivered their answer; andthe 
part that relates to this subject is a 
too just, as well as pathetic, repre- 
sentation of the effects of drunk- 
enness, not to merit a place in these 

ees. It was as follows: 

« Brothers and friends! When 
eur forefathers first met on this 





® On similar occasions, strings are com- 
monly used, on those of more importance, 
belts of wamputh, smaller or greater, pro- 
portioned to the occasion, aud delivered 
or sent. 
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island,* your red brethren were y 
numerous. But siace the introdine. 
tion amongst us, of what yoy call 
spirituous liquors, and what we think 
may justly be calle poison, our nym. 
bers are greatly diminished, It 
has destroyed a great part of your 
red brethren. 

“ My brothers and friends! We 
plainly perceive, that you see the 
very evil which destroys your te 
brethren. [t is not an evil of our ows 
making. Wehave not placed it » 
mongst ourselves. It is an evil placed 
amongst us by the white people, 
We look to them to remove it ogt 
of our country. We tell them, bre. 
thren, fetch us useful things ; bring 
goods that wil! clothe us, our womea, 
and our children ; and not this evil 
liquor, that destroys our reason, that 
destroys our health, that destroys our 
lives. But all we can say on this 
subject, is of no service, nor gives 
relief to your red brethren. 

“My brothers and triends! [ 
rejoice to find, that you agree ia 
Opinion with us, and eee an 
anxiety to be, if possible, of service 
to us, in removing this great -eyil out 
of our country : an evil which has 
had so much room in it, and has dee 
troyed so many of our lives, that 
it causes our young men to say, 
‘We had better be at war with the 
white people. This liquor, which 
they introduce into our country, # 
more to be feared than the gun and 
the tomahawk. 
us dead since the treaty of Greene 
ville, thaa we lost by the six yeat 
war before. It is all owing to the 
introduction of this liquor amongst 
us.’ 

« Brothers! When our young mea 
have been out hunting, and are te 
turning home loaded with skias 

furs ; on their way, ifit happens that 
Fe Me —_— 

* Meaning that Continent, but someuiae 
so miscalled by them. 
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they come where some of this whis- 
sey is deposited, the white man 
who sells it, tells them to takea listle 
drink. Some of them will say No, 
Ido not wont it. They go on till they 
come to another house, where they 
fnd more of the same kind of drink. 
it is there offered again ; they re- 
fue; and again the third time } 
bot finally, the fourth or fifth time, 
ove accepts of it, and takes a drink, 
and getting one, he wants another ; 
and then a third, and fourth, till his 
wases have left him. After his 
reason comes back again to him ; 
then he gets up, and finds where he 
ihe asks for his peltry. ‘The an- 
weris, ‘You have drunk them,’ 
‘Where is my gun?’ ‘It is gone.’ 
‘Where ismy blanket ?’ It is gone.’ 
‘Where is my shirt?? You have 
wld it for whiskey! ! Now, bro- 
thers, figure to yourselves what con- 
dition this man must be in. He 
has a family at home; a wife and 
children, who stand in need of the 
profits of his hunting. What must 
be their wants, when he himself is 
even without a shirt !” 

With respect: to the means pro- 
ped for their benefit, these chiefs 
added, that it “* was their anxious 
Wish to engage in the culture of 
their lands; for although the game 
was netso scarce, but that they could 
get enough to eat, yet they were 
easible it was daily diminishing ; 
ad that the time was not far dis- 
tant, when they would be compelled 
Ww take hold of such tpols as théy ~ 
rn the hands of white peo- 
ne, 
_ The committee, sensible of the 
‘portance of restraining the abun- 
ca tly of distilled spirits affor- 
y the American traders, ad- 
fewed to the Congress a memorial 
rag subject, which was favoura- 
2 sh ; anda law passed, 
ss — measure remedied the 

us encouraged to perse- 
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vere, a considerable number of farm. 
ing'implements (consisting of ploughs 
hoes, axes, &c.) were forwarded to 
Fort Wayne, (now considered as a 
trading station,) where they were 
immediately distributed as presents, 
and thankfully received by the In- 
dians. 

In 1803, a letter was received 
from the agent for Indian affhirs at 
Fort Wayne, in which he says, 

“ Since there have been no spirit- 
uous liquors in the Indian country, 
they appear very industrious, and 
are fond of raising stocks.”’ He also 
expressed, as his opinion, “ that the 
suppression of spirituous liquors in 
that country, is the most beneficial 
thing which has ever been done for 
them by the United States; that 
there had not been one Indian killed 
in that neighbourhood for a year; 
and that in no preceding year, 
since the treaty of Greeneville, had 
there been less than ten, and in some 
vears, as many as thirty killed,” 
The agent further added, “ that the 
Indians appeared to be very desirous 
of procuring for themselves the 
necessaries of life, in our way; but 
say they do not know how to begin. 
Some of their old men say, ‘The 
white people want for nothing. We 
wish them to show us bow to pro- 
vide the many good things we see 
amongst them, If it is their wish 
to instruct us in their way of living, 
as they tell us it is, we wish them 
to make haste and do it, fot weare 
did, and must die soon; but we 
wish to see our women and children 
in that path, that will lead them to 
happiness, before we die.” : 

Atthe same time a letter from 
the Litle Turtle and Five Meda/s, 
expressed a wish that some of the 

committee would visit their cou. 
try. 3 

"Io February 1804, George Ellicott, 
and Gerard T. Hopkins, two of the 
deputation appointed, accompanied 
c 
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by Philip Dennis, who had offered 
to devote some months to the in- 
struction of the Indians, left Balti- 
more, and reached Fort Wayne the 
last day of March ; taking with them 
two horses, to be employed in 
ploughing, &c. A council of the 
principal chiefs being held, a day 
was fixed for a more general meet- 
ing of as many of their old and 
young men, and of their women and 
children, as could be collected: the 
attendance of the women and chil- 
dren (not quite consonant with their 
customs) being particularly request- 
ed by the deputies. ‘The chiefs hav- 
ing proposed that whatever was in- 
tended to be delivered by the depu- 
ties, should be committed to writing, 
in order to jts being afterwards 
communicated to the grand council 
in June following, (which they were 
pressingly invited to attend,) an ad- 
dress was written, and at the time 
fixed, read and interpreted to a con- 
siderable number of the assembled 
natives. It contained a distinct, 
though brief, recapitulation of the 
motives, proceedings and intentions 
of the committee, with an explana- 
tion of the benevolent views, with 
which “ their beloved brother” 
Philip Dennis (who bad left a wife 
and five small children on his own 
farm) had inclined, to devote some 
time to their instruction. And the 
amelioration of the servile condition 
of their women, was particularly re- 
commended as essentially connected 
with their future welfare. 

The Indians observed great de- 
corum, and gave close atiention du- 
ring the delivery of this address, 
They respecttully manifested their 
approbation of the: sentiments it con- 
tained, by reiterated exclaimations of 
applause, and the most evident de- 
monstrations, of satisfaction. In re- 
ply, the Little Turtle delivered a 
speech on behalf of the council, from 
which the following is extracted, 


* Brothers and friends! We mm, 
joice that the great spirit has ap. 
pointed that we should meet this 
day ; for we believe this meeting 
will be of the utmost CONnSe\uence to 
your red brethren. 

“ Brothers! The things you have 
said to us, requiye our greatest at. 
tention: it is really necessary, that 
we should deliberate upon them, 
In order to do so, we must heg you 
to leave the paper, upon which they 
are written, that we may commun 
cate them toour chiets, when they a 
semble in grand council 

Brothers! You have been very 
particular in pointing out to us, the 
duties of our women; and you have 
told us, that in adopting your mode 
of living, our numbers would increase, 
and not continue to diminish, Ia 
all this, I certainly agree with you, 
and hope my brother chiets will also 
agree with you. 

“Brothers! Assure your people who 
sent you here, tell your old ¢hiels, 
that we are obliged to them, for 
their friendly offers to assist Us, i 
changing our present mode of live 
ing. Tell them, it is a great work, 
that cannot be done immediately ; 
but that we are that way disposed, 
and hope it will take place gr 
dually.” 

The committee remained several 
weeks amongst the Indians, during 
which time, they visited a nomber 
of their towns and villages, and wee 
received at allof them in the mos 
friendly and hospitable manner. 

Ata settlement of the Hyandots 
at Brown’s Town, the unprovemebls 
since the visit in 1799, appeared '0 
be considerable ; they had. built com 
fortable houses, and acquireda 
stock of cattle, hogs, &c.; %* 
asat Sundusky: and the Shawanet 
on the Anglaise river* hat a * 


*A satisf actory accou nt of progres 
improvement in this neighbourhood a 
ceived in 1809, from a personal witnes 
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wnded much to the cultivation of 
their lands within the same period, 

The deputation also visited the 

ace allotted for the little farm  pro- 

sed to be begun under the super- 
iatendence of Philip Dennis. 
situated in a fertile tract, on the 
Wabash river, about forty miles south 
west of Fort Wayne; and adjacent 
wit,aretwo good mill seats The 
Indians appearing to be well dispo- 
si toafferd him assistance, he was 
now left to proceed in the important 
gidertaking, for which the success 
atiending it, proved him to possess 
peculiar qualifications; and the de- 
putation returned home, 

Soon afterward the committee at 
Baltimore were informed, that the 
written address before mentioned, 
was presented to the great council 
in Jane, at which 874 ludians were 
asembled, and, that being interpret- 
ed to all the different nations pre- 
wat, ithad met general approbation. 
Several of the chiefs expressed great 
satisfaction, and Toethleboxie, ou be- 
halt of the Delawares, said, ‘ For 
many years before [came into the 
world, the white people have been 
ollering to do for us what is now 
mentioned, and it appears that our 
eyes were never opened until this 


time. We will now take hold of it, 


and receive it; Lam an old man, 
and want to see it before I die; if I 
once see it, [ will die in peace, to 
think 1 have left my women and chil- 
dren in comfort.’ 

Philip Dennis remained with ¢he 
Indians most of the remainder of the 
year 1804, and on his return report- 
ed, that he had spent the time a- 
greeably with them. He had raised 
abou 400 bushels of corn, (maize,) 
with a quantity of cucumbers, water 
melons, pumpkins, beans, and other 
gurden vegetables, which, with the 
‘wine, Were ali appropriated to the 
“eof the Indians, or to be divided 
“Mougst them on their réturn from 


It is. 
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hunting. On the little farm he had 
thus cultivated, he had left 23 ‘hogs 
and pigs, of which seven were im 
good order for killing, and he ex- 
pected would weigh 1500 pounds. 
He had engaged the agent to attend 
to the killing and curing of these 
for the ladians; all of then were 
small in the spring, and had no 
other food than the woods afforded, 
With some assistance fron Fort 
Wayne, he had cleared, and sub- 
stantially enclosed, 20 acres of 
ground, and built thereon a house 
32 feet long, an! 17 feet wide, one 
story and a half high, with floors 
and partitions. He also reported, 
that the Indians who remained with 
him, were industrious and attentive 
to his instructions, and that the 
young women were desirous of be- 
ing employed in the field; but that 
as government had lately sent some 
spinning-wheels to Fort Wayne, he 
dissuaded them from it, and advised 
them to go and learn to spin and 
knit, under the tuition of a white 
woman, who happened to be there ; 
this they did, and when he cane 
away, he left them knitting yarn of 
their own spinning. A considerable 
number of Eel-river and Weas In- 
dians were about to seitle near the 
new farm, and several of their prin- 
cipal chiefs had requested him to 
teil the committee, that they and the 
Indians generally were much oblig- 
ed by the assistance afforded, and 
requested the continuance of such 
friendship, which they Wished uo 
thing might happen to discourage. 
The treatment be bad received while 
amongst them, wasvery ftrieadly, 
as also was that of the agent and 
other officers of government, 

As no suitabie person soon of- 
fered to succeed this worthy coade 
jutor, the agent, on the ;comnittee’s 
request, kindly andertook to employ 
a suitable person to act on its behaif, 
in the continued cultivation, and fur- 
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ther improvement on the farm, gar- 
den, &c. In answering, in 1805, 
their application for his assistance, 
the agent also informed the com- 
mittee, that aspirit of industry ge- 
nerally existed, and that as several 
tribes had requested the government 
to apply a part of their annuity 
(before mentioned) in getting rails, 
and making fences for them, the 
Delawares had used 23,000 rails in 
putting up fences during last win- 
ter, and thatthe Miami and Kel-river 
Indians, would use 40,COO more be- 
fore June in that year ; adding, that 
ten Miami families had setiled ad- 
jacent tothat called P. Dennis’s farm, 
for whom four men were employed 
mM preparing to lence in 40 acres, 
while three others were similarly 
engaged in preparation to enclose 
25 acres more in that neighbour- 
hood, then made ready for the 
plough by the Eel-river Indians, 
who he believed would have 50 or 
©0 acres under fence within the 
sume period: he believed that 25 
more families were about to remove 
to that settlement, which he was 
confident would rapidly  tmncrease : 
an Indian who had worked with P, 
Deunis, was building himself acom- 
fortable house, having cleared two 
acres more, and the swine had in- 
crea-ed to 100 in number, 

Respecting improvements in other 
parts, he added, that atthe Lutt/e 
Turile’s town, (18 miles northward) 
100 acres, under good fence, would 
be enclosed before the next June ; 
that the Indians there had a large 
number of hogs, and seme cows ; 
and that he had no doubt it would 
be soon manifested to the Indians 
gencrally, that it is easier to raise 
food, then procure it by hunting ; 
observing also, that “ from the great 
progress made in Civilization since 
Philip Denuis was with them, they 
only want good and suitable men to 
reside amongst them, and teach them 
how to work. 


A subsequent letter from the 
gent, dated the 5th of October 1805 
mentions, that from the field firs 
cleared and cultivated by Dennis 
inthe preceding year, at least 69g 
bushels of good corn bad been fais 
ed, exclusive of that produced frog 
land of their own Clearing ; instan. 
cing, as the eflects produced by the 
exertions of a single individual, tha 
atthe station where Deauis « had 
every thing to begin, there then wer 
at least 400 hogs and 20 cows; the 
Indians at no village in the coum 
try living so comfortable as thos 
at this place.” 

The committee, after lamenting 
that from the limited state of ther 
funds, they have been under the ne. 
Cessity of confining their attention 
principally to the Miami, Eel-rive, 
and Weas nations, conclude their 
very interesting report in the follow. 
ing words ; 

‘¢ When we reflect on the gradual, 
but continued decrease of these peo- 
ple, from the time the Europeans 
first visited this: continent, unul the 
present ; and the many whole tribes, 
of which not any trace now fe 
mains, except their names ; there is 
every reason to believe, that should 
the Indians continue to pursue their 
former mode of life, a few centuries 
more, many other whole nations 
of them will become entirely €x- 
tinct. 

“ Impressed with this melancholy 
consideration, it must be a prospect 
truly gladdening to the enlightened 
christian mind, to survey the hastea- 
ing of that day, when this part ot 
the human family, weaned from s% 
vaye habits, and allured by the sil» 
perior advantages of civil lile, 
exchange the tomahawk and 
ing knife for the plough and the hoe; 
and instead of ranging the 
in seeming aflinity to the wild beasts 
of the desert, shall peacefully amd 
rationally enjoy the productions 
the fruitful field ‘—Nor 1s this all 
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Added to the cultivation of the earth, 
the first step in the view of the com- 
mittee, towards many other impor- 
tant temporal advantages, to be de- 
rived to this people from civil lite, 
may not the promotion ot this con- 
cern, which has thus: far evidently 
prospered, prepare for, and prove 
themeans, under the DIVINE BLESSING, 
through which, may finally spread 
and prevail amongst these, our fel- 
lowemen, that L:1Gur and KNOWLEDGE, 
which so eminently distinguish the 
TRUE CHRISTIAN ?? 

The society in England had long 
encouraged their American brethren 
in the important undertaking, the 
secess of which has been briefly re- 
lated in the preceding pages, with 
assurances of pecuniary support 
whenever it became necessary: aad 
its necessity being evident from the 
reports of both committees, which 
were printed in America, with 
the intention of exciting liberality 
inthe renewal of contributions there, 
they were both reprinted here ; aud 
the yearly meeting of Quakers in 
London recommended a_ general 
subscription, which produced up- 
wards of seven thousand pounds ster- 
ling. ‘This sum, with a small addi- 
ton contributed voluntarily by some 
of other religious denominations, who 
requested the acceptance of such 
marks of their approbation, was re- 
mitted to America in aid of, and to 
encourage the extension of the Indian 
civilization ; which it was generally 
regretted, had hitherto been confined 
to sosmall a portion of the objects 
ol this benevo.ent concern. 

_ The local situation of the society 
in the state of New-York, with res- 
pect to the Indians, had not hitherio 
tigaged much of their attention 
to the subject: but some new set- 
ements of those in religious pro- 
lession with them, having been 


lately made on their frontier, and 
1h > TT ~ ] 

rsinae heighbouring parts of Upper 
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under the British Govern- 
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fore thought, that year! 


ment, a co-operation with their more 
southward brethren, had by this 
time induced their yearly meeting 
(held in the city of New-York) to a- 
dopt similar measurese It was there+ 
meeting 
should share with those of Philadel- 
phia and Baltimore, in the aid af- 
forded from Europe, which was ap- 
portioned accordingly. 

The approbation manifested in 
England otf the views of the society 
called Quakers, was not confined to 
its members. An equally benevolent 
association was formed here, “ For 
civilizing and improving the North 
American Indians, within the Bri- 
tish boundary ;” and as in the print. 
ed proposal for forming such a 
laudable institution, a full approba- 
tion of the objects and measures de- 
tailed in those payes, was expressed ; 
the benevolent mind will derive ad- 
ditional pleasure from the hope, that 
different associations of men, how- 
ever distinguished by their local, 
political, or religious attachments, 
are at this moment harmoniously 
contributing their assistance in pro- 
moting the happiness of millions of 
their tellow creatures, who yet, 
bewildered in pagan darkness, are 
literally in danger of perishing from 
“ Jack of knowledge,” on the Ame- 
rican continent. It is generally un- 
derstood that the British government 
has long appropriated £3000 per 
annuin, for promoting the same ob- 
jects among the six nations, of whom 
a considerable part is not now 
within the British boundary ; and 
consequently the number who may 
be considered as entitled to partake 
of that bounty, must be very greatly 
reduced, Is it not worthy of inquie 
ry, in what manner that bounty ts 
now annually distributed ? Or to 
whom its management can be more 
properiyv entrusted than to the res- 
pectable institution just mentioned ? 
and whether, however unexception- 
ably it may have hitherto beea 
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applied, some mode better calculated 
to answer its very important purposes, 
may not be devised? The govern- 
ment of the United States, ona far 
greater extent of frontier, has de- 
termined on the appropriation of but 
£3375 sterling to the same purpose ; 
and we hear that the most benefi- 
cial consequences have resulted from 
it. {Ip answer to a question of mere 
curiosity, in what manner the British 
boanty (by some called the King’s 
get) has latterly been distributed, 
the compiler of this summary, was 
informed by an intelligent Mohawk 
chief. that perhaps each individual 
might receive the value of a yard or 
two of cloth, or a sufficiency to keep 
up a drunken debauch tor a few 
days. He has, however, much satis- 
faction in adding from the ‘same 
authority, that those who were ine 
tended to partake of the royal bene- 
volence, are much less addicted than 
formerly, to habits of drunkenness. 
And a wise application of that lar- 
gess, with the exclusive possession 
of the Indian Reservation on the 
north bank of dake Evie, secured by 
some act of the government of Up- 
per Canada, seems to be only ne- 
cessary to the further improvement 
of the Indians in that quarter. The 
sritish =government has solemn- 
ly guaranteed to them exciu- 
sively, the possession of that Reser- 
vation. Sut the cupidity of white 
speculators, aiiured by the fertility 
of the soil, aud practising on the 
credulity or ignorance of Indians, 
has been suffered to disturb that pos- 
session ; and if not umely guarded 
against, will ultimately dispossess 
them of the whole. In what way 
can Britain so usefully manifest its 
gratitude to the Mohawk nation for 
a jong and faithful attachment, as 
by instituting a parliamentary in- 
quiry into meaos of preventing the 
total extirpation of the Indians, 
which will be the probable effect of 


Jan, 


much longer neglect ? In a com 
cil held by the Indians within the 
American boundary, at  Bufaly 
creek,in the Autumn of 1809, the 
principal subject which occupied 
its deliberations, was the prevention 
of any alienation of the lands reser. 
ved exclusively tor their own use 
And some of their warriors had threat 
ened with death, any chief who 
would consent to it. It is not im. 
probable that the federal legislature 
have taken such measures as will 
prevent any subject of the United 
States from purchasing of them, or 
if not, that a law, so essentially ne. 
cessary to the prosperity of the In. 
drans, now obviously increasing in 
population, will not long be de. 
layed. 
_—_—_ 
For the Belfast Monthly Magazine, 
cosets 

In the 4th Volume of the Belfast 
Magazine, page 247, Mr. Roscoe's 
Address, delivered before the pro- 
prietors of the Liverpool Botanic 
Garden, was inserted, and the rules 
for the regulation of the garden 
promised ; this promise, though de- 
layed, has not been forgotien. As 
the establishment of a Botanic gar- 
den in Belfast is a very desirable 
object, it is hoped by repeatedly 
calling the attention of the public to 
this subject, some person may be 
induced to step forward to propose 
putting thepian in execution. The 
expense is trifling, as the sum of 
twelve guineas, and two guineas ale 
nuaily, trom 500 subscribers, has beer 
found amply sufficient to defray the 
expenses of a large establishment in 
Liverpool; and tor building two 
lodges tor the Curator, a committee 
room &c.; an extensive Coriserva- 


tory, and asmaller one with bark- 
pits, and an aquarium, An imiterest- 
ing account of the Liverpool Bota- 
nic garden was published im the Ist 
Vol. of the Magazine, page 91. 
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fA MEETING OF THE SUBSCRIBERS 
TO THE INTENDED BOTANIC GAR- 
peN, HELD AT THE DISPENSARY, 
yovemper THE 26th, 1800, THE 
POLLOWING REGULATIONS WERE 
apoPTED FOR THE FUTURB CON~ 
pect OF TUE INSTITUTION, 


HE Institution shall be called 
the LIVERPOOL Boranic 

Garpen, and shall be considered as 
the property of the undersigned, who 
hereby engage to pay Twelve 
guineas each to its establishinent, 
andthe farther sum of Two guineas 
annually towards its support. 

The proprietors being this day as- 
sembled for the purpose of forming a 
lan for the future conduct of the 
establishment, agree upon the fol- 
lowing regulations for carrying into 
elect, the objects of the proposed in- 
stitution. 

GENERAL REGULATIONS, 

I. The Garden, and Buildings 


_ erected upon it, shall be invested in 


Six Trustees, to be chosen from 
among the: proprietors, who shali 
hold the same for the purposes of 
the Institution. Upon the death of 
any of the Trustees, a successor 
shall be chosen from among the pro- 
prietors at their next general mecte 
mT 


g. 

ll. Each proprietor shall be at li- 
*berty to transfer or bequeath his 
share to any person whatever, pro- 
vided the person to whgm the share 
is transfesred or bequeathed, assent 
to and sign the laws of the institution, 

lik Any 
come the proprietor of more than 
one share, shall be permitted to 
wake an annual nowination of any 
lady or gentleman, who, whilst the 
homination continues in force, shail 
be entitled to all the advantages of 
* proprietor, except that they will 
‘hot be permitted to vote at the 
meetings of the society, nor will 
they be eligible to the committee, 


person who may be- 
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IV. No proprietor shall be allow- 
ed to vote by proxy on any occa- 
sion, nor be entitled to more than 
one vote whatever number of shares 
he may hold. 

V. The annual subscription shall 
be paid in advance; the first sub- 
scription shall become due on the 
first of May, 1801; which wiil be 
considered as the subscription for the 
ensuing year. 

VI. At least seven days before the 
first of May, a celica aah shall 
be sent to each proprietor, signifying 
that his subscription will become 
due on thatday; if he neglects to 
pay it within \iree months after re- 
ceiving such notice, he cannot have 
access tothe garden until it be paid ; 
and if his arrears remain unpaid for 
two years, he will be considered as 
having forfeted his property in the 
institution. 

Vil. No person can become a pro- 
prietor in the garden, unless he sign 
his assent to these regulations, and 
also submit to such other regulations 
as may be determined upon by a 
majority of the proprietors at any 
of their meetings, or by the coms 
mittee, authorized to make such re- 
gulauons, 

ore ee 
Regulations respecting general meet- 
engs and the choice of the Come 
mittee. 

Vill. An annual meeting of the 
proprietors shall be held on the first 
Monday in May. 

IX. All general meetings shalt 
be summoned by a printed notice 
sent to each proprictor, at least 
seven days before the time of meet- 
ing. | 

X. At the annual meeting, alt 
new laws shall be made for the go- 
vernment of the Institution, and 
provisional regulations which may 
have been formed by the Committee 
during the preceding year, shall be 
confirmed or annulicd; aad no law 
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shall be repealed at any other meet- 


ing. 

XI. At the annual meeting the 
officers for the enguing year shall 
be elected. 

XIL. A President shall be annu- 
ally elected by ballot from amoung 
the proprietors at large. 

XII. A Commitice of twelve 
members shall be elected by bailot 
from among the proprietors at large, 
who shall continue in office for tour 
years; at the end of this period 
three shall go out of office by lot, 
and three new committee-men shail 
be chosen by ballot from among the 
proprietors at large; at the end of 
the fifth year three of the rearain- 
ing nine shall go out by lot, and 
three new Committee-men shall be 
chosen as before; at the end of the 
sixth year, three of the remaining 
six shall go out by lot, and three 
new Committee men chosen as be- 
fore; at the end of the seventh year 
the remaining three shall go out, aud 
three new Committee-men shall be 
chosen every succeeding year. 

XiV. ‘The Committee shall meet 
on the second Monday in May, and 
shall elect from among themselves a 
vice president, four visitors, a trea- 
surer, and a secretary. 

XV. ‘The committee shall deter- 
mine upon their future times of meet- 
ing, which shall be at least once 
every month. 

XVI. Any member of the Com- 
mittee who shall absent himself from 
four sucgessive meetings, without 
assigning a satisfactory excuse, shall 
be considered as having vacated bis 
office. These vacancies, as also those 
occasioned by death and resignation, 
shall be filled up by the Committee 
at their next meeting. 

DUTIES OF THE COMMITTEE, 

XVII. Any four of the Committee 
shall be competent to act. 

XVII. The President, or in his 
alsence the vice-president, together 
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with the treasurer, and one of th 
visitors, may at any time call ag 4 
cial meeting of the Committee, The 
president, or vice-president, with 
the treasurer, and the four yj 
may, when they deem it €xpedieni, 
call a general meeting of the pro. 
prietors ; a general meeting of the 
proprietors may also be called bya 
written request from twenty of the 
proprietors transmitied to the Com. 
mittee; in either case a notice mus 
be sent to each proprietor, statiy 
the object of the proposed meeting 

XIX. The commitiee shall appro. 
priate the funds of the Institution ig 
whatever manner shall appear to 
them the most eligible. 

XX. The Committee shall deter. 
mine what number of gardeners or 
servants of any kind shall be kept 
for the use of the institution ; these 
shall be removable at the discretion 
of the Committee, who shall also 
have the power of regulating their 
wages, 

XXI. “The Committee shall have 
the power of framing provisional re. 
gulations, which shall have the force 


Sitots, 


of jaws till the next annual meet 


ing, 
OFFICE OF THE TREASURER 

XAIL. All the income belonging 
to the Institution, from whatever 
source it be derived, shall be paid 
into the hands of the treasurer ; all 
the biils shall be paid by him, and 
his accounts shall be audited by the 
president or vice-president, and one 
of the visitors, and laid before the 
annual meeting of the subscribers. 

DUTIES OF THE VISITORS. 

XXIIL. The visitors sball have the 
peculiar direction of the garden and 
conservatories, and no alteration shall 
take place in the gardem and plants 
without their concurrence or direc- 
tion. 

XXIV. It is expected that each 
of the visitors shall visit the garden 
at least once dnring every week; 
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q visitors book shall be kept, in 
which they may note down the day 
of their attendance, and any cir- 
comstances respecting the manage- 
ment of the garden which may 
appear to them to require attention. 
XXV. The visitors shall have 
the power of disposing of the cut- 
tings, seeds, or duplicates of the 
ants, to the proprietors only, upon 
weh conditions as they may judge 
, and when the same can be 
done without injury to the institution. 
REGULATIONS RESPECTING ADMISSION. 
XXXVI. No gentleman residing in 
Liverpool, or within eight miles of 
it, and not being a proprietor, can 
at any time have access tothe garden. 
XXVII. Ladies may at any time 
be introduced into the garden in the 
company of a proprietor, 
XXVIII. Strangers may be in- 
trodvced into the Garden by a pro- 
prietor, or may have access to it by 
awritten order trom a proprietor ; 
but they will be expected to enter 


‘their names and places of abode in 


abook kept for that purpose. 

XXIX. The families of proprie- 
tors, with the exception of children 
under ten, and sons above the age 
of twenty-one, may have access to 
the garden. " 

It was resolved, that the num- 
ber of shares be limited to’ #HRer 
HUNDRED; and that no person~shall 
he permitted to subscribe for ‘More 
than two shares, 


pf o- 
For the Belfast Monthly Magazine. 
ON THE LANCASTBRIAN 
EDUCATION. 

Having understood that a note 
which was inserted at page 347 of 
the 40th No. of the Beltast Maga- 
ze, was not thonght correct in 
Stating that a book had been pub- 
lished by Joseph Lancaster, in which 


SYSTEM OF 


‘@ plan was detailed of cutting out 


articles of clothing without expense 
BELFAST MAG, NO. XLII. 
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or loss of materials, I wish to ex- 
plain that I saw a paragraph in 
the Statesman, of September 7th 
ISil, stating that a book had been 
« just published” “which enables ladies 
concerned in charity schools to fur- 
nish aconstant supply of materials 
to work with, ata very trifling ex- 
pense. It enables one mistress to 
teach 2 or 300 girls as readily as’ to 
instruct them in spelling on the Lan- 
casterian system. Girls in the 6th 
class have as much practice in learn- 
ing the work of that class in a sin- 
gle yard of cloth, as they can 
have in doing the same work to 20 
garments, &c.” On seeing this para- 
graph [ was so anxious to extend 
the knowledge of the plan, that with- 
out waiting until I could procure 
a copy of the book, [ ventured to 
recommend the perusal of it to la- 
dies who had the management of 
poor schvols for females. I should 
have requested permission to insert 
the paragraph in the Magazine, if 
it had not beeu written so much in 
the style of quackery, that I feared 
some parts of the statement would 
appear so unlikely to be realized, 
that it would do injury to the cause 
of improvement in education, by it 
appearing incredible that “ there 
will be-no difficulty in finding ma- 
terials to employ two hundred thous 
sand yirls.” I have been lately in- 
formed that the publication of this 
book, after being printed, has been 
for some cause delayed, but if it 
should ever be published, I still 
venture to recommend the perusal 
of it, as it may contain some valua- 
ble hints [think needle work, which 


‘should bea prominent feature in the 


education of girls, is capable of 
great improvement. 

I lave also been thought too severe 
in saying the Lancasterian plan’ was 
superficial ; this opinion was nottaken 
up rashly, or without-reason, — Al- 
though the system is very excellent 
vy) 
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in many respects, yet there are 
defects in the plan, which I should 
be rejoiced to see removed. An 
attentive observation of the lessons, 
and of the progress in education made 
by children in aschool, conducted in 
many respects on the Lancasterian 
plan, has convinced me that unless 
there is a greater variety of les- 
sons, than is generally used in 
Lancasterian schools, the children 
must be superficial in their attain- 
ments.—The arithmetic lessons are 
defective by being too concise. Few 
children can have a sufficient _know- 
ledge of “ simple multiplication” by 
learning twelve sums, each sum 
containing seven figures. Smart 
children soon learn these lessons by 
rote, and appear to make a great 
proficiency, but when they are put 
to other lessons the deficiency is very 
apparent. 1 believe there are only 
18 cards of Lancasterian spelling 
lessons. Being well convinced 
that they would not afford sufficient 
instruction, | recommended the les- 
sons, one hundred in number, pub- 
lished by the managers of the Dub- 
lin daily and weekly schools, as 
an usetnl addition to Joseph Lan- 
caster’s lessons; and so far from 
agreeing in Opinion that the Dublin 
lessons are an infringement on 
Joseph Lancaster’s copy right, I think 
the friends to education are under 
considerable obligations to the mana- 
ers of the Dublin school for the 
publication of their lessons, 

In an account of the Lancaste- 
rian system of education published 
in 1805, it is recommended that 
the colouring ef botanical and other 
prints should form a part of the 
employment of girls in_ poor schools. 
I think this plan would not succeed ; 
it is too theoretical. Even if ladies 
took the trouble of instructing the 
children, there would be no market 
for-the sale of the prints. The ma- 
nulacture of straw plait is also re- 


commended as a profitable emp 
ment for girls; this manufacture has 
succeeded so far in a school in Fin. 
cham in Norfolk, as to Caable some 
children of 9 years of age to conuyi. 
bute materially to the support of their 
families. A warehouse has 
opened in Ludgate-hill, London, for 
the sale of the plait. The stray 
plait may be introduced into some 
schools with great advantage, but if 
the plan were very generally 
ed, the plait would become so cheap 
that it would neither be profitable 
nor fashionable. Although making 
and mending articles of Clothing 
is a troublesome part of education, 
the knowledge of it makes a poor 
family so comfortable, and in some 
degree independent, that I think i 
is very necessary to be taught in 
all free schools for girls, If the 
poor, do not earn much money by 
making and mending cloties, they 
will, at least, materially increase 
thew stock of comfort. 

I should be very sorry to bave it 
supposed that I am an enemy to 
the Lancasterian plan, because I 


point out some defects; lam a. 


sincere friend to the system, as I 
consider the diffusion of education 
in Ireland as a means of producing 
an important change in the domes- 
tic manners of the people, by giving 
them habits of order and regu 
larity in early life, as 


“ The mind impressible and soft, with eax 
Imbibes and copies what she hears and sees, 
And thro’ life’s labyrinth holds fast the clue 
That education gives het, false or true,” 


Ithink the zealous advocates for 
the Lancasterian system, will do 
material injury to their cause by sup- 

sing all who “ do no not wonder 
witha foolish face of praise,” are 
enemies, Nofurther valuable discove 
ry is likely to be made by those who 
think they have reached the very 
summit of information. By not beds 
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ooprond tolearn, and by being willing 
to listen to objections, and to examine 
whether the objections are ill or 
well founded, I hope the friends 


to education will continue to be 


ssive in improvement, Y. 
preg —_—_— 
For the Belfast Monthly Magazine. 
—— 


sae OPINION OF SIR JOHN VAUGHAN, 
quer JUSTICE OF THE COURT OF 
coMMON PLEAS, ON THE 9th OF 
yovemBer, 1670, WHEN THE 
cASE OF EDWARD BUSHELL, ONE OF 

THE JURORS IN THE FAMOUS CASB 

oF PENN AND MEAD, CAME TO BB 

argUED ON WRIT OF HABEAS 

CORPUS. 

Edward Bushel had been com- 
mitted by the Lord Mayor, Recorder 
and Aldermen, at the Old Batley ; ** for 
that contrary to law, and against full 
and clear evidence openly given in 
court, and against the direction of 
the court in matier of law, he, as one 
of the Jury had acquitted Wm. Penn, 
ond Wm. Mead, to the great obstruc- 
tion of justice.’ After a solemn ar- 
gument before the twelve judges, the 
above was resolved “‘to be an insufficient 
cause for fining and committing. the 
jury.” 


This admirable defence of Juries . 


and clear exposition of their full pow- 
ers, will be found to be conclusive 
ayainst the assertions of the Attorney 
General, subsequent to the trial of Dr. 
Sheridan, and demonstrates ‘the fal- 
lecy of the “distinction attempted to 
be setup, that the Jury had acquitted 
only on the question of the fact, while 
the court had determined the question 
¥ illegality, on the point of law, 
The Jury ure and ought to be, sole 
Judges OTH OF LAW AND FACT; or 
ual by Jury, and the liberty of the 
tubject are idle names, 
; [Tis common for Students, Bar- 
risters, or Judges, to deduce 
Contrary and Opposite conclusions out 
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of the same case in law; and there 
is no difference that two men should 
infer distinct conclusions from the 
same testimony. What a witness 
says, may in the understanding. of 
one man prove one thing, but in 
the apprehension of another clearly 
the contrary. 

« If a Judge, having heard the 
evidence given in Court (for he 
knows no other,) should tell the 
jury upon this evideuce, that the 
law. is for the plainuilf, or for the 
defendant, and they are under pain 
of fine and imprisonment to find acs 
cordingly; if the jury ought in duty 
so to do, trial by jury would be but a 
troublesome delay, of great charge, 
and no use in determining right and 
wrong, and had better be abolish- 
ed than continued: for if the Judge, 
from the evidence, shall, upon his 
own judgment, first resolve what 
the fact is, and.so knowing the fact, 
shall then resolve what the law is, 
and order the jury under a penalty, 
to find accordingly, it can be of no 
use to continue trials by juries, 

“Without a fact agreed, it is im- 
posible for the Judge to know the 
law relating to the fact, or direct 
concerning it. The Judge can never 
direct what the law is in any mat- 
ter controvertéd, without first know- 
ing the fact. 

“The Judge, merely as judge, 
cannot possibly know the fact o- 
therwise than from the evidence, 
which the jury have; but he can 
never know what evidence the jury 
have, and consequently cannot know 
the matter of fact, nor punish the 
jury for going against their evidence ; 
for he cannot know what their evi- 
dence was. 


“Ifthe jury were to have no o- 


ther evidence of the fact than what 
is delivered in court, the Judge would 
know their evidence, ‘and might 
know the fact equally as well as they, 
and so dircct what the law is; but 


oe me pe 


_ 
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even then the judge and Jury might 
honestly differ in the result from 
the evidence, as well astwo Judges 
may, which often happens. 

“ The jury being returned of the 
country and neighbourhood, where 
the cause of action arose, the law 
supposes them to have sufficient 
knowledge to try the matter at issue. 
They may haye evidence from their 
own personal knowledge, by which 
they may be assured, and sometimes 
are, that what is deposed in court is 
absolutely false ; to this the Judge 
isa stranger, he knows no more of 
the fact than what he heard in 
court, and perhaps from false wit- 
nesses, and consequently knows 
nothing. The jury may know the 
witnesses to be stigmatized and in- 
famous, which may be unknown to 
the parties, and consequently to the 
court. 

“In many cases it is necessary for 
the information, that they have a 
view of the place in ,question ; to this 
evidence the Judge is a stranger. 
If the jury follow the direction of the 
Judge, the verdict may be reversed 
by attaint, and they punished for 
that which if they had not done, 
they should have been fined and im- 
prisoned by the Judge ; which ts un- 
reasonable. 

« If they do not follow the direc- 
tion of the Judge, and are therefore 
fined and imprisoned, yet they may 
be .ttainted, and so doubly punished 
by distinct judicatures for the 
same offence; which the common 
law will not admit of. 

“To what end is the Jury to be 
returned out of the neighbourhood 
where the cause of action arose? 
To what end must hundredors be of 
the jury, whom the law supposes 
to have better knowledge of the 
fact, than those of the neighbour- 
hood in general? To what end 


are they challenged so scrupuloys. 
ly to the array and poll? > 
what end must they have such a 
certain freehold, and ‘be good and 
lawful men, and not of affinity to 
the parties concerned? ‘To wha 
end must they in many cases 
have the view for their better ins 
formation chiefly? To what end 
must they undergo the heavy 
punishment of villainous judgment 
upon an attaint, if, after this, they 
must implicitly give a verdict by 
the dictates and authority of an 
other man, under pain of fine and 
imprisonment, when sworn to do it 
according to the best of their owa 
knowledge ? 

“ A man can no more infer or 
conclude a thing to be resolved 
by another man’s understanding or 
reason, than he can see by another's 
ey¢, or hear with another’s ear, 

“If the jury give a right ver 
dict, yet, if they are not assured 
it is so from their own understand: 
ing, they are forsworn, at least in 
conscience. 

“Tt is absurd to fine a Jury for 
finding against their evidence, when 
the Judge knows but part of* it; 
for the better and greater part of 


the evidence may be wholly un- ° 


known to him. 


“The legal verdict of the Jury 
to be recorded is finding for the 
plaintiff’ or defendant; what, they 
auswer, if questioned concerning 
some particular fact, is not of their 
verdict essentially, neither are they 
bound to agree in such particulars 
if they all agree to find their yer 
dict for the plaintiff or defendant, 
then they may differ in their mo 
tives, as well as Judges may differ 
in their reasons for giving thei 
verdict for the plaintiff or defen- 
dant, which is common.” 
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For the Belfust Monthly Magazine, 


—— 


cow-pOCK INSTITUTION, UNDER THE 
paTRONAGE OF BIS GRACE THE LORD 
LIEUTENANT, NO. 62, SACKVILLE- 
STREET, DUBLIN. 


Opened on January 14th, 1804, under 
the direction of the undersigned Phy- 
sicians and Surgeons of this City, for 
the purposes of securing a succession 
of Cow-pock matter, of wnoculating 

ratuitously the Children of the poor, 
and of supplying the different parts 
of the Kingdom with genuine Infec- 
tion 
DIRECTORS. 
Physicians. 
Joseru CLARKE, 


James CLEGHORN 
Tuomas Evory, 


An Abstract from the Register of Inoculations 
and Distribution of Infection. 


Surgeons. 
Grorce STEWART, 


Rapa S. Osre, 
SOLOMON RICHARDS, 


























Packets 
Patients | issued to | Packets to | 
Inocu- \Practition-| Army 
lated. ers in Surgeons. 
gencral. 
1804 578 776 236 
1805 1,032 1,124 178 
1806 | 1,356 | 1,940 220 
1807 | 2,156 1,790 320 
1808 | 3,002 | 2,285 333 
1809 3,941 2,540 244 
18!0 4,084 3,249 284 
1811} 4,157 | 3,838 368 
| Taale| 20,306 | 16,942 | 2,183 





The directors of this institution, 
fecl great pleasure in laying before 
the public, the result of their prac- 
tice for the year 1811, which has 
heen uncommonly favourable. No 
case occurred of small-pox follow. 
mg perfect vaccination, although 
small-pox had occasionally prevailed 
in the city during the summer and 
autumn. | 

In the above 4,157 patients, ‘the 
cow-pock preserved its characteristic 
hildness, not proving fatal in a 
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single instance, not rendering the 
person liable to obstinate eruptions, 
or any permanent injury. Con- 
siderable inflammation, from pres- 
sure or external injury, sometimes 
supervened, which was soon remov- 
ed by a diluted solution of acetate 
of lead. 


Small-pox inoculation is seldom, 
if ever resorted to in this City, ex- 
cept with a view of ascertaining 
the preventive power of cow-pock, 
and in these trials the vaccinated 
patients resisted the variolus infec- 
tion, 

Bills of mortality have not been 
regularly kept in Dublin, but there 
is sufficient reason to believe, that 
since the introduction’ of vaccina- 
tion, the fatality from small-pox 
has considerably decreased. And 
although the. friends of humanity 
have still to lament the’ existence 
of that disease, the annual decrease 
in the number of its victims, affords 
sanguine hopes of its rapid decline, 
and perhaps extermination. 

Vaccination has been extensively 
practised in Dublin for the fast 
eight years. The number vaccina- 
ted may be fairly estimated at a- 
bout 50,000. ‘Thousands of these 
have been exposed in va pos- 
sible way to variolus infection. 
Many have been inoculated with 
small-pox, six, eight, and nine years 
after vaccination. ‘The institution, 
however, has had occasion to re- 
cord only three cases of failure, 
and in these the subsequent small- 
pox happened to be mild and of short 
duration, 

Several cases have been observed 
during the last year, of the co-exis- 
tence of small-pox and cow-pock, 





‘in some of which, the former proved 


very severe, and in two it termina 
ted fatally, Smail-pox may appear 
so late as the twelfth day of cow- 
pock, previous to which period, 
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therefore, patients should not be con- 
sidered secure 

Vaccine vesicles have sometimes 
been injured, and thereby converted 
into running sores, which soon healed 
by the application of dry lint. 

A child of afew months old was 
inoculated with recent cow-pock in- 
fection, aud on theeighth day exhibit- 
ed on the arm two well marked ve- 
sicles. On the evening of that day, 
however, both were acewentally 
torn, which deranged the progress of 
the disease, and prevented the anti- 
variolus process from taking place 
in the constitution, as was proved 
by a subsequent inoculation. ‘This 
case is recorded to evince the ne- 
cessty of strict attention to every 
stage of cow-pock. 

The test proposed by Mr. Bryce, 
continues to be practised, and to af- 
ford much satisfaction. 

The extensive correspondence of 
the institution, affords satisfactory 
evidence of the progressive increase 
of vaccination throughout Ireland. 
Practitioners of the highest respecta. 
bility are most zealous in the cause, 
giving the public every proof of their 
confidence in the practice, by adopt- 
ing it in their own families. In most 
of the principal towns, the poor have 
the advantage of gratuitous inocula- 
tion, either at the hospitals or Houses 
of the medical gentlemen. Among 
the higher ranks of society in the 
coutry, cow-pock is almost univers 
sally A i 

Correspondents have complained 
much of the injury done by itinerant 
Quacks, who traverse the country, 
inoculating with small-pox the chil- 
dren of the poor, Of several who 
were thus inoculated in a sinall 
town, eighteen died! 

The directors have reprinted and 
given cxtensive circulation to the re- 
port of the national vaccine establish- 
ment, on three cases which lately 
occurred in England, of small-pox 
following vaccination. The most 


an, 


zealous friends of cow-pock, have ad 
mitted the possibility of such dias. 
rences, "7 

In a report published six years 
ago by thedirectors of this institg 
tion, It was admitted (although the 
had not then met witha case ot small. 
pox after vaccination) that, as inoey. 
ated smal] pox occasionally failed to 
protect the constitution avainsta fu. 
ture aitack of that disease, cow-pock 
might be liable to a similar contin. 
gency. The cases of failure, how. 
ever, which have come before them 
upon sufficient authority, are so y 
few in proportion to the many thoy 
sands who have been vaccinated, a 
to form no reasonable objection to 
the practice. They therefore feel 
themselves warranted {rom theirowa 
experience, and the concurring testi- 
mony of the most experienced of the 
profession, in declaring their una 
bated: confidence in vaccine inoca- 
lation. Sigued by Order, 

S. B. Lasart, Secretary. 
January 1, 1812. 


To the Proprietors of the Belfast Magazine ° 


rE 
New-York, November 12, 1811. 
GENTLEMEN, 
N your Magazine of August last, 
you published a list of the convicts 
confined in our state prison, for five 
years, ending 31st December, 1801, 
when it appears there were 693 con- 
victs, of which number there were 
117 individuals from Ireland. The 
numbers on 31st December last, and 
from which there is little variation, 
stand thus : 


Bohemia ...- 
Flanders .... 
Madeira ...- 
West Indies ..1 
5 | Sweden ..... 
1 | Otaheite ...- 
2} Canada ...«> 
2| Nova Scotia .- 


Americans ..: 367 
Ireland ..... 28 
England .... 27 
Scotland .... 5 
France .... 
Holland ... 
Germany .. 
Spain . ... 


one = 


437 
Total. *e 463, 
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Your remark on the depreciation 
of the Irish character in this country, 
and your observation, “ that some- 
thing 18 radically wrong,” is too well 
founded to be controverted ; at the 
game time it is fair to inquire the 

ble cause of this afflicting cir- 
cumstance, While it is a consoling re- 
fection to observe the convicts trom 
qur country so much decreased for 
some years past, although the emi- 
cation has been great beyond any 
bet times. Irish emigrants exceed 
those of England and Scotland in the 
ratio of one hundred to one ; the re- 
cords therefore of the state prison 
tell much in our favour. So that per- 
haps it would ‘ tell better” for the 
Union, if the convicts of the three 
kingdoms were put down under the 
head, Great Britain. It would notbe 
the first time that poor Ireland had to 
bear infinitely more than her share 
ofthe load of odium, arising, in a 
great measure, fromthat system by 
which she has been governed for ages. 

It has been too much the prac- 
gee of our friends in Ireland, to 

urry out to this country, every lazy 
or worthless individual, who could 
notfind refuge in the Army, Navy, 
Church, or at the Bar ; or were unwil- 
ling to pursue any avocation of in- 
dustry. Since the year 1801, many of 
this descripiion have been engaged 


in fighting the battles of Britain, and 
no doubt many a life has been lost on 
the fields of Talavera, which might 
otherwise have lingered out an exis- 
tence in our penitentiary. I mean 
no reflection on the worthy and brave 
men who were unfortunately doom- 
ed to destruction in the Spanish and 
Portuguese wars. 

Much more might be said on this 
subject, particularly on the cruelty 
of those parents or friends, who send 
their unpromising children or con- 
nections here, without trade, occupa 
tion, or money; I shall merely re- 
mark asa general rule, that the in- 
dustrious farmer, labourer, and me- 
chanic, cannot fail of succeeding, and 
though it may appear extraordinary 
that in this happy country, where the 
means of gaining a livelihood by la- 
bour is comparatively easy, there 
should be so many convicts in one 
prison, yet it should be recollected 
that witnesses and jurors,avho would 
shudder at the idea of prosecuting 
and convicting petty criminals un- 
der your sanguinary code, think it 
necessary and praiseworthy to give 
these wretches an opportunity of ex- 
piating their crimes by solitary con- 
finement, of learning a useful trade, 
and of becoming, as I have known 
many of thei to be, useful and exem- 
plary members of society, Cc, 
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< a 
SIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF THOMAS 
CLARKSON, M. A. THE INTREP?D AD- 


VOCATE OF THE ABOLITION OF 
NEGRO SLAVERY. 


Extrocted trom the Annual Review. 


“When Clarkson his victorious course 
__ began, 
Uayielding in the cause of God and man, 
Wise, patient, persevering to the end, 
°guile could thwart, no power his pur- 
pose bend ; 


He rose o’er Afric like the sun in smiles, 
He restsin glory on the western isles.” 
Montgomery's West Intlics, 


PPPUERE are many persous among 

us Who maintainanr opinion, that 
no pregressive ainelioration of man- 
kind has hitherto taken place, and 
that none is to be expected here- 
after They hold this heartless 
doctrine because they are ignorant 
of the past, aud careless for the fu- 
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ture ; or because they find their ad- 
vantage in existing abuses. Some 
there are, who having seen their 
generous hopes for the geueral good 
disappointed, have sought consola- 
tion in the belief that they ought 
never to have eotertained them, and 
taking up a system more mon- 
strous than the doctrines of the Zen- 
davesta or of Manes, excuse the e- 
normities of man by imputing them 
tothe immutable order of hature, 
To this opinion, than which nove 
can be more deadly in its effects, the 
history of the slave trade affords a 
triumphant reply. Never was the 
slow and certain progress of truth 
and humanity so triumphantly ex- 
emplified as in this great instance. 
There never was atime in which 
some testimony was not borne 
against this accursed traffic in hu- 
man flesh. When the introduction 
of negroe slaves tothe West Indies 
was first proposed by Las Casas, 
Cardinal Ximenes (as we call him) 
rejected the proposal. Charles V. 
established the trade: he lived to 
repent of this among his other mis- 
deeds, and made all the reparation 
in his power; but the evil had 
struck the root. The question was 
brought before Leo X, and that pon- 
tiff declared, that not only the chris- 
tian religion, but nature herself 
cried out against a state of slavery. 
The first Englishman who brought 
this guilt upon his own soul and 
upon his country, was Sir John Haw- 
kins ; on his return, Elizabeth ex- 
pressed her fears lest any of the Afri- 
cans should be. carried off without 
their free consent ; declaring that it 
would be detestable, and call down 
the vengeance of heaven upon the 
undertakers. The trade, however, 
was begun, and continued: and 
when, in the succeeding reign, the 
writer of Sir Thomas Roe’s voyage, 
called the. “ Nations of Africa, the 
poor, ignorant, and most miserable 


negroes, born for sale, slavery, ang 
slaughter ;” as such they wan re. 
garded by his countrymen withog, 
compunction. Louis XIII of Franes 
could not be persuaded to authorisethe 
trade till he had been made to believe 
that the readiest way of convert 
ing the negroes, was by importin 

them at the colonies. It thusa 

pears, that the pope and the sove. 
reigns of Spain, England, and 
France, felt the iniquity of this tr 
fic, when it was first established. 
But popes and princes have not 
been remarkable for tender consci- 
ences, and what could appear atro. 
cious to them, must be atrocious in- 
deed ! 

In 1784, Dr. Peckard expressed his 
abhorrence of slavery in a sermon, 
preached before the university of Cam- 
bridge, and being Vice-Chancellor 
in the ensuing vear, he gave out the 
subject forthe senior Bachelor’ sessay, 
Anne liceat invitos in servitutem dare? 
Is it right to make slaves of others 
against their will? ‘This circum. 
stance because the occasion of Mr 
Clarkson’s labours; he had _ gai 
the first prize of the Latin Essay in 
the preceding year, and it was ex. 
pected that he should maintain his 
reputation by a similar success— 
Upon considering the thesis he con 
ceived it to point directly to the 
African slave trade; but he was ig- 
norant of the subject, and a few 
wecks only were allowed for the 
composition. A lucky advertisement 
led bim to Anthony Benezet’s his 
torical account of Guinea, and i 
this “ precious book,” as he truly 
cails it, and as it proved to bim, 
Africa, and to England, he found al- 
most all that he wanted for bis mme- 
diate purpose, and reference to all 
the best authorities upon the subject 
We shall now use Mr. Clarksons 
own words. 

«“ Furnished then in this mannef, 
I began my work, But no persdi 
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can tell the severe trial, which the 
writing of it proved to me. I had 
expected pleasure from the invention 
of the arguments, from the arrange- 
mentofthem, from the putting of them 
together, and from the thought inthe 
interi that 1 was engaged in an 
innocent contest for literary ho- 
nour, Kut all my pleasure wasdamp- 
ed by the facts which were now 
continually before me, It was but 
one gloomy subject from morning 
w night. Inthe day-time I was un- 
ewy. In the night I had litte rest. 
]sometimes never closed my eye- 
lids for grie’. It became now not so 
much atrial for academical reputa- 
tion, as for the production of a work 
which might be useful to injured 
Africa. And keeping this idea in 
my mind ever after the perusal of 
Benezet, I always slept with a can- 
dein my room, that I might rise 
ot of bed and put down such 
thoughts as might occur to me in 
the night, if I judged them valuable, 
conceiving that no arguments of any 
moment should be lost in so yreat a 
cause, Having at leugth finished 
this painful task I sent my essay to 
the vice-chancellor, and soon after- 
wards found myself honoured as be- 


"fore with the first prize. 


“As itis usual to read these essays 
publicly in the senate house soon 
after the prize is adjudged, I was 
called to Cambridge for this purpose. 
l went and performed my olilice, 
On returning, however to London, 
the subject of it almost wholly en- 
grossed my thoughts. I became at 
dimes very seriously affected while 
vpon the road. I stopped my horse 
easionally, and dismounted and 
walked. Ifrequently*tited to per- 
wade myself in these intervals that 
the contents of m Essay could not 
betrue, The more however I re- 
lected upon them, or rather upon the 
authorities on which they were found- 
tdthe more I gave ‘them credit, 
HELFAST MAG, NO, XLUle 
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translate 


Coming in sight of Wades-mill, in 
Hertfordshire, I sat down disconsoe 
late on the turf by the roadside and 
held my hose. Here a thought came 
into my mind, that if the contents of 
the Essay were true, it was time 
some person should see these cala- 
mities to their end. Agitated in this 
manner I reached home. This was 
in the summer of 1785. 

“In the course of the autumn of 
the.same year I expericoced simi- 
lar impressions. I walked frequent- 
ly into the woods, that I might think 
on the subject in solitude, and 
find relief to my mind there, But 
there the question still recurred, 
“ Are those things true?”—Still the 
answer followed as instantaneously 
“They are.”—Still the result ace 
companied it, “ Then surely some 
person should interfere.” I then be- 
gan to envy those that had seats 
in parliament, and who had great 
riches, and widely extended con- 
nections, which would enable them 
to take upthis cause. Finding scarce- 
ly any one at that time who thought 
of it, I .was turned frequently to 
inyself. But here many difficulties 
arose, It struck me, among others, 
that a young man of only twenty- 
four years of age could not have 
that solid judgment, or knowledge 
of men, manners, and things, which 
were requisite to qualify him to un- 
dertake a task of such magnitude 
and importance ;—and with whom 
was I to-unite? I believed also, that 
it looked so much like one of the 
feigned labours of Hercules, that my 
understandiug would be suspected 
if I proposed it. On ruminating 
however on the subject, I found one 
thing at least practicable, and that 
this also was in my power. I could 
my latin dissertation, I 
could enlarge it usefully, 1 could 
see how the public received it, or 
how far they were likely to favour 
any serious measures, which should 
E 





have a tendency to produce the a- 
bolition of the slave-trade. Upon 
this then I determined; and in the 
middie of the month of November 
1785, | began my work.” 

When Mr. Clarkson was_ half 
through his task, he called upon 
Mr. Cadell, the bookseller, to consult 
him concerning the publication, and 
wastold, thatas the original Essay had 
been honoured by the university of 
Cambridge with the first prize, this 
circumstance would ensure it a rf@s- 
pectable circulation among persons 
of taste. Butthis was not what the 
author wished,—he wished it to find 
its way among useful people, aad 
among such as would think and act 
withbim. Leaving Mr. Cadell, he 
met a Quaker, who accosted him 
by saying, he was the person whom 
he was wishing to see; and asked why 
he had not published his Essay. I ask- 
ed him, in return, says Mr. Clarkson, 
what had made him think of that 
subject in particular? He replied 
that his own society had long taken 
it up as a religious body, and indi- 
viduals among them were wishing 
to find me out. To one of those in- 
dividuals, James Phillips, the book- 
seller, he was immediately introdu- 
ced. By him he was made ac- 
quainted with what had already 
been done by the Quakers, on the 
subject of negro slavery ;_ through 
him he was introduced to those per- 
sons, whose hearts were set upon 
the same object with his own, and 
here arose that connection between 
Clarkson and the society of Qua- 
kers, which contributed materially 
to the abolition of the slave-trade, 

The Essay was printed. The first 


important friend whom it made to 
the cause was Bennet Langton, who 
had long been the author’s friend ; 
upon him it made a deep impression, 
and he became a zealous and active 
coadjutor in the work as long as he 


jived. 


Ither persons were in like 
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manner impressed by it. On a visit 
to Mr. Ramsay, in Kent, who had 
previously published upon the sae 
subject,—he was introduced to Sip 
Charles Middleton (now Lord Bap 
ham.) Sir Charles and Lady Mid. 
dleton had their minds affected upog 
this subject by Ramsay, and it was 
at their house, in the joy of his 
heart, at finding others who sym 
pathized with him, Mr. (Clak- 
son exclaimed, that he was ready 
to devote himself to the cause, 
Sir Charles then offered him all the 
means of information, respecting 
Africa, which he could procure, ag 
comptroller of the Navy, such as ex. 
tracts from the journals of ships of 
war, &c. and they operated as a 
new encouragement, , 

“The next morning,” says he, 
“when I awoke, one of the, first 
things that struck me was, that | 
had given a pledge the day be. 
fore, that [ would devote myself to 
the cause of the oppressed Afri 
cans. I became a little uneasy at 
this. I questioned whether I had 
counties matters sufficiently to be 
able to go so far with propriety. | 
determined therefore to give the 
subject a full consideration, and ac- 
cordingly I walked to the place of 
my usual meditations, the woods, - 

« Having now reached a_ place of 
solitude, | began to balance every 
thing on both sides of the question, 
1 considered first, that I had nat yet 
obtained information sufficient on the 
subject, to qualify me for the under 
taking of such a work. But Ire 
flected,on the: other hand, that Sit 
Charles Middleton had just opened 
to me a new source of knowledge; 
that I should be backed by the le 
cal information of Dillwyn and Ram 
say, and that surely, by taking palit 
I could acquire more. 

«| then comsislenal that [ had not 
yet a sufficient number of friends to 
support me, ‘This occasioned me ' 
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teview them. I thought upon the 
whole, that, considering the short 
time 1 had been at work, I was well 
off with respect to support. I be 
lieved also that there were still seve- 
ralof ny own acquaintance, whom 
{could interest in the question, and 
{did not doubt that, by exerting my- 
elif diligently, persons, who were 
then strangers to me, would be rais- 
ed up in time. : 

«{ considered next, that it was 
impossible fora great Cause like this 
tobe forwarded without large pecu- 
niary funds. 1 questioned whether 
some thousind pounds would not be 
necessary, and from whence was such 
asumto come? In answer to this, 
I persuaded myself that generous 

ple would be found; who would 
wite with me in contributing their 
mite towards the undertaking, and 
Iseemed confident that, as the Qua- 
kers had taken upthe cause as a 
religious body, they would not be 
bebind-hand in supporting it. 

“I considered lastly, that, if I 
took up the question, 1 must devote 
myself wholly to it. I was sensible 
that a jittle labour now and then 
would be inadequate to the purpose, 
orthat, where the interests of so many 
thousand persons were likely to be 
allected, constant exertion would 
be necessary. I felt certain that, if 
ever the matter were to be taken 
upsthere could be no hope of suc- 
cess, exceptit should be taken up 
by some one, who would make it 
f= object or business of his life. I 
thoaght too that a man’s life might 
hot be more than adequate to the 
accomplishment of the end. But 

kiew of no one who, could devote 
such a-portion of time to it. Sir 
Charles Middleton, though he was 
0 warm and zealous, was greatly 
cued in the discharge of his of- 

®. Mr. Langton spent a great 
Portion of his time in the education of 
his children. Dr. Baker had @ gi eat 
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deal to do in the performance of his 
parochial duty. The Quakers were 
almost all of them in trade. Icould 
look therefore to no person but my- 
self; and the question was, whe- 
ther I was prepared to make the 
sacrifice. In favour of the under- 
taking I urged to myself, that never 
was any Cause, whichhad been ta- 
ken up by man in any country or in 
any age, so great and important ; 
that never was there. one, in which 
so much misery was heard to cry 
for redress ; that never was there one 
iawhich so much good could be 
done ; never one, in which the duty 
of christian charity could be so ex- 
tensively exercised; never one more 
worthy of the devotion of a whole 
life towardsit; and that, if a max 
thought properly, he ought to res 
Joice to have been called into exis- 
tence, if he were only permitted to 
become an instrument in forwarding 
it In any part of its progress. Against 
these sentiments on the other hand 
I had to urge, that I had been de» 
signed for the church; that I had 
already advanced as far as deacon’s 
ordets in it ; that my prospects there 
on account of my connections were 
then brilliant: that, by appearing 
to desert my profession, my family 
would be dissatisfied, if not umhap- 
py. These thoughts pressed upon 
me, and rendered the conflict diffi- 
cult, Butthe sacrifice of my pros- 
pects stagvered me, | own, the most. 
When the other objections, which I 
have related, occurred to me, my 
enthusiasm instantly, like a flash of 
lightuing, consumed them : but this 
stuck to me, and troubled me. I 
had ambition. 1 had a thirst after 
workily interest and honours, and [ 
could not extinguish it atonce, [ 
was more than two hours in solitude 
vader this painful conflict. At 
length I yielded, not because I saw 
any reasonable prospect of success 


in my mew undertaking (for all 
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cool-headed and cool-hearted men 
would have pronounced against it,) 
but in obedience, I believe, to a high- 
er power. And this Ican say, that 
both on the moment of this resolu- 
tion, and for sometime atierwards, 
I had more sublime and happy feel- 
ings, than at any former period of 
my life.” 

itnow became necessary to fix a 
plan of operations. He determined 
that he should, with all possible di- 
ligence, make himself master of every 
thing connected with the African 
Siave-trade. When this was com- 
municated to his friends amone the 
Quakers, they with their usual con- 
sideration observed, that it would be 
unjust if they sutlered him to cireu- 
Jate his books at his own expense, 
they therefore took off the remaining 
part of the edition by subscription, 
at prime cost, and distributed them 
tothe varions well-wishers of the 
cause, Clarkson now went on board 
the African ships in the river, obtain- 
ed specimens of the productions of 
the conntiy, and for the first time got 
intoa slave vessel. He obtained access 
to all whom he could hear of who bad 
been in Africa, and thus in process of 
time acquired more knowledge res- 
pecting the slave trade, and slave 
coast, than any individual bad ever 
possessed before him. 

In the course of Clarkson’s inqui- 
ries, he had found reason to believe 
that the slave-trade was peculiarly 
jatal to those employed in it. 
Hie procured copies of the mus- 
ter-rolls, from the  custom-house 
at Liverpool, for a given time, and 
he and Richard Phillips undertook to 
examine them. ‘This was a long 


and tedious business. They usually 
niet, for this purpose, at nine in the 
evening, and seldom parted tll one, 
or sometimes till three in the morbing. 
«When our eyes,” says Clarkson, 
“were inflamed by the candle, or 
tired by fatigue, we used to relieve 


ourselves by walking out within the 
precincts of Lincoin’s Inn, whep all 
seemed to be fast asleep, and thus, a 
it were, in solitude and in stillness, to 
converse upon them, as Well as upon 
the best means of the turther promo 
tion of our cause, From these muster. 
rolls information of very great impor. 
tance was obtained. It was aseer- 
tained beyond the power of contra. 
diction, that more than half of the 
seamen who went out with the ships 
in the slave-trade, did not return 
with them; and that of these so 
many perished as amounted to one- 
fifth of all employed. What became 
ot the remainder was not to be dix 
covered then, and this was left for 
future inquiry. Other information 
of great nnpertance was _ procured, 
concerning estates in the West Jn- 
dies, where the slaves, by mild and 
prudent usage, had so increased in 
population, as to supercede the ne- 
cessity of the slave-trade. By this 
and other inquires, Mr. Clarkson 
was enabled to make several necesary 
discriminations, and to answer many 
objections which had hitherto ap- 
peared formidable, “But most of all,” 
savshe, “was | rejoiced at thethoughit 
that I should soon be able to prove 
that which I bad never doubted, but 
which had hitherto been beyond my 
power in this case, that Prove 
dence had never made that to be 
wise which was immoral, and that 
the slave-trade would be found as in 
politic as it was inhuman and unjust. ‘ 

The next point was to obtain Mr. 
Wilberforce’s promise, to take up 
the matter in parliament. Bennet 
Langton invited bim todinner,and put 
the question in the shape of a com 
pliment. He replied that be had no 
objection to bring forward the mea 
sure in parliament when he was 
betier prepared for it, and provided 
no person more proper could be 
found, and he authorized Clarkson 
to communicate this to his friends 0 
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the city. A commitice was then 
formed consisting of twelve persous, 
The next thing was to procure evi- 
dence for the parliamentary in- 
yaiy, and Clarkson undertook to 
visit Bristol, Liverpool and Lancas- 
ter for this purpose, No work of 
qutebiography contains a finer pas- 
ve than this in which he describes 
the beginning of his journey, or 
mission as it may truly be called. 

« | determined totake this journey 
op horseback, not only on account of 
the relaxed state in which [ found my- 
wif, after such close and constant ap- 
plication, but because 1 wished to 
javeall my time to myself upon the 
oad. in order the better to reflect 
jun the proper means of promoting 
thisgreat cause. The first place I 
resolved to visit was Bristol. Ac- 
cordingly I directed my course 
thither. On turning a corner, 
within about a mile of that city, at 
bout eight in the evening, I came 
within sight of it. ‘The weather was ra- 
ther hazy, which occasioned it to look 
of unusual dimensions. The bells of 
some of the churches were then 
ringing ; the sound of them did not 
strike me, till | had turned the corner 
before nentionad, when it came up- 
gimeatonce. It filled me, almost 
dwectly with a melancholy for 
which [could not account, I began 
now to tremble, for the first time, at 
thearduous task | had undertaken, 
of attempting to subvert one of the 
branches of the commerce of the 
great place which was.then before 
me, I began to think of the host of 
peopie I should have to encounter in 
te TL autcipated mach persecution 
Mitalso; and I questioned whether 
I should even ver out of it alive. But 
m journeying on, I became more 
faim and composed, My spirits be- 
santo return. In. these latter Ind- 
ments I considered uy first feelings 
# uselul, iaasmuch as they impressed 
upon me the necessity of extravrdi- 
Mary Courase, and activity, and per- 
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severance, and of watchfulness, also, 
over my own conduct, that I might 
not throw any stain upon the cause [ 
had undertaken. When, therefore I 
entered the city, I entered it with an 
undaunted spirit, determining that no 
labour should make me shrink, nor 
danger, nor even persecution, deter 
me from my pursuit.” 

Clarkson took with him introduc. 
tions tomany Quakers, and to one in 
particular who proved of great use to 
him, for in his youth he had been 
two voyages in the slave-trade; he 
now felt deep affliction of mind for 
having been concerned in it, and 
was earnestly desirous to make some 
reparation for his own offences by 
doing all in his power towards the 
abolition. The alarm had not yet 
beea taken by the slave-merchants 
and siave-holders; people talked 
openly upon the subject. There were 
facts concerning the trade in every 
body’s mouth, every body seemed to 
execrate it, but no one thought of the 
removal of theevil, “My course,” says 
Clarkson, “ was obvious, for I had little 
else to do ia pursuing two or three of 
my objects, than to trace the foun- 
dation of those reports which were 
in circulation.” 

The Allred slave vessel arrived a- 
bout this time ; reports were current 
that the crew had been barbarously 
used, and particularly the surgeon’s 
mate, a young ian of the name of 
Thomas, who in consequence of his 
iil usage, bad three times jumped 
over-bourd. Clarksén found out the 
poor man, but he was delirious. In 
his intervals of sénse, he exclaimed 
against the cruelty of the captain, 
and of the chief nate, and pointed to 
his legs, thighs and body, which 
were all wrapt up in flannel, to show 
how much he had suffered there. At 
one time he said he forgave them; 
at another, asked Clarkson if he 
came to hefriend him; presently 
looked wildiy, and asked if he meant 
to take the captains part, and to kily 
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him. Thomas died before any thing 
could be done in his behalf. An- 
other man of the same ship’s crew 
was discovered, who in consequence 
of the like treatment, had also jump- 
ed over-board. His lip had been 
cut intwo, by a blow from the cap. 
tain, and the wound was still unheal- 
ed. Athird man appeared, whose 
arm had been broken by the chief 
mate, and Charles Horseler, another 
of the crew, had been so severely 
beaten over the breast with the knot- 
ted end of a rope, which end was of 
the size of a large ball, and had been 
made on purpose, that he died of it. 
The captain of this Alfred, when 
mate of aslave ship, had been tried 
at Barbadoes for the murder of one 
of the crew, he had escaped by brib- 
ing the principal witness to disappear, 
aid used to boast of having tricked 
the law on that occasion. ‘The pur- 
ser of the Alfred knew all these cir- 
cumstances, the only effect which it 
voduced upon him, was to make 
Rien endeavour to get the instrament 
of Horseler’s death into bis own 
hands, but Clarkson had secured it. 
This purser however sent out the same 
captain again, as he had bfore the 
captain of the Brothers, who wasalso 
guilty of many inhiman acts, for this 
wretch was purser of both vessels. 
What was to be doner Clarkson 
thought of bringing the captain to 
trial either for the murder of ‘Thomas, 
or of Hlorseler. He consulted with 
Mr. Burges, an eminent attorney, 
and the deputy town clerk, on this 
occasion. Burges had privately as- 
sisted bim in bis undertaking, pub- 
licly he was afiaid to appear, know- 
ing the sentiments of many of the 
corporation under whom he acted, 
His advice was to take notes of their 
cases, but to let the murders pass 
without public notice, as it would be 
almost impossible to bring the wur- 
derers to justice, manifest as the case 
was. Seamen, he observed, as soon 


as their Wages were 
be off to kn again, sor thet oe 
niger Y Cannot 
maintain themselve on shore, fie 
he would be obliged to keep them : 
his own expense till the day of trial 
meantime, beyoad a doubt, the mer, 
chants and others would inveigle 
many of them away. If any Of the 
officers of the ship thought of eye 
sailing under the same owners, they 
would all be against him; and te 
concluded by this hopeless remark, 
that if Clarkson were to take up the 
cause of all who complained of jj). 
usage in that trade, he must take 
up that cf nearly all who sailed iy 
it, for he only knew of one ‘slave 
captain from the port of Bristol who 
did not deserve long ago to be hanged. 

In the course of Mr. Clarkson's 
inquiries he had learnt that seamen 
had an aversion to enter this trade, 
and that they were inveigled, and 
sometimes forced into it. It was 
necessary to ascertain this and ob. 
tain satisfactory proof. This he ef 
fected by means of one Thompson, 
a religious, honest, intelligent man, 
who kept a public house, where be 
Was accustomed to receive sailors 
when discharged at the end of their 
voyages. 

Thompson however knew what 
houses the mates of the slave vee 
sels frequented .to pick up handk, 
and went with Clarkson te them. 
These houses were im Marshestrett, 
one of the vilest places in Bristol. 
Ail kinds of obscene revelry were 
here kept from night to night, The 
young sailor, if a stranger to the 
port and to the trade, was sure 
be picked up. ‘The novelty of the 
voyage, the superiority of the we 
ges, &c. were set before him, and 
if they succeeded in gulling him, 
the boat was waiting to carry hi 
off. If these allurements did 0 
succeed, he was supplied with liquor 
till he became intoxicated, @ Oa 
gain was made over him between we 
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tandlord andthe mate, and he was 
kept in a constant state of stupefac- 
ion till he was secured. Another 
plan was to board seamen in these 
houses, encourage them when the 
dave ships were going out to spend 
more than they had money to pay 
for, and then their only alternative 
was the slave ship or the jail. Of 
these infamous practices Clarkson 
bad persona! and ample evideuce,— 
and no such practices were in use to 
obtain men for any other trade. 
The mystery of iniquity did not 
eadhere. These wages which were 
nominally higher than in other 
trades, were actually lower,—for the 
men were made to sign articles that 
half their wages should be paid 
in the currency of the coast,-—and 
they were never permitted to read 
over the articles which they bad 
signed. ‘The trade was, in short, 
oue mass of iniquity from the begin- 
ning tothe end, 

Facts had crowded upon Mr. Clark- 
son tenfold more numerous and more 
atrocious than he expected* ; the 
were substantiated to bim by un- 
deniable proofs, but to obtain evi- 
dence when they should come to be 
investigated before the legislature 
of this country was a_ ditficulty 
which could not have been foreseen. 
Those captains who had retired 
upon their ill-gotten gains were many 
of them still concerned in vessels 
lotrade as owners, and witb respect 
loallof them, it might generally be 
said;they had been guilty of such 
eaormities that they would be afraid 
'o come forward, lest any thing 
should come out to criminate them- 
slves, And for those persons who 
(NR ARIE Sed UE cl RR 

* Innumerable instances of inhuman con- 
duct towards the Negroes, could be given, 
but as this article is already extended to 
ante length, we “rather refer our 
sadersto Clarkson’s “, History of the Abo- 
‘iten of the Slave-trade.” A book highly 
ving of attentive perusal, 
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were still engaged in the service, 
or indeed for all those who were in 
any way connected with it—-ample 
and melancholy proof was soon of- 
fered how little they could dare to 
say what they knew, or to act as 
they felt. 

The next scene of his labour was 
Liverpool, where there were some 
precious articles manufactured for 
the slave trade which he had over- 
looked at Bristol, butwhich he saw 
here publicly exposed in a shop 
window. These consisted of hand- 
cuffs by which the right hand of the 
slave was fastened to the left of anoe 
ther, and shackles for fettering their 
legs in like manner—substantial 
proofs that the slaves did not leave 
their own country willingly, and 
that after they were in the holds of 
the slave-ships they were not inthe 
elysium which had been represents 
ed. Thumb screws also,—an instrus 
ment of torture which is shown 
with horror at the Towers in London, 
as a proof of catholic cruelty, were res 
gularly manufactured for this accure 
sed trade, and the instruments which 
surgeons know by the name of 
speculum oris also, used to force open 
the mouths of the slaves when the 
were so sulky, as to refuse food. 
Here as well as at Bristol, horrible 
facts were in every body’s mouth, 
but these facts were more numerous 
as was to be expected, from the 
greater extent of the trade, and the 
Liverpool people related them with 
more coldness, or less feeling, be- 
ing more hardened to inhumanity, 

Clarkson’s errand was sooner un- 
derstood at Liverpool than it had 
been at Bristol. People flocked to 
tie public table at which he dined, 
some to dispute with him concerning 
the slaye trade, more to insult him: 
this was to no purpose, he was not to be 
irritated by insults; his arguinents 
beat all opponents out of the field ; 
and when as alast resource he was 


























































triumphantly asked if he had ever 
been on the coast of Africa himsell, 
Falconbridge * used to answer, but 
I have, and know all your proceed- 
ings there—and that his statements 
aretrue. One evil effect of the no- 
toriety was that none could be found 
to come forward as an evidence, 
There were hundreds who had left 
the trade, and could have given 
such testimony as would have insu- 
red its abolition, but none of them 
would speak out. Even those who 
were aliveto the horrors of the traf- 
fic, dared do nothing more than 
privately to see him, tell him he was 
right, and exhort him to persevere, 
but if they came forward they said 
their houses would be pulled down. 
Clarkson himself had personal proof 
that their fears was not groundless, 
for an attempt was made to throw 
him over the pier by a party of 
the traffickers in human blood, one of 
whom was a murderer. A more 
atrocious murder is not upon record 
than this man had committed upon 
Peter Green,—for two hours and a 
half he had him beaten over the 
back and head with acat and nine 
tails, till the lashes were all worn 
into threads—asecond was then or- 
dered, with which be himself flogged 
him, beating him at times over the 
head witha double walled knot at 
the end,and changing bands as he 
was tired, and cursing his own left 
hand for not being able to strike 
so severe a blow as his right. 
The Bristol captain of the Alfred, 
a murderer himself, stood by, and 
alter the poor wretch intreaied him 
to intercede, replied that he would 
have served him in the same manner. 
Green died during the night. Will 
it be believed that an Englishman 
could thus be murdered with im- 
punity! Yet when Clarkson men- 





® Alexander Falconbridge, a young man 
who had been employed in the slave trade, 
but who renounced it on principle. 
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tioned to his friends an intention of 
taking up three of the olficers of the 
ship, they dissuaded him from it, 
Every eflort, they said, would be 
made to screen the murderers, They 
believed that such of the Magistrates 
as were interested in the trade, 
when applied to for Warrants, would 
contrive to give notice to the offs 
cers to escape;—and that Clarkson 
himself would be torn to_ pieces, and 
the house in which he lodged burnt 
down, ifhe madethe attempt: Up. 
der these circumstances he sent Op. 
mond and another principal witness 
of the cruelty of the Captain of a 
slave-ship, to London, to keep them 
out of the way of corruption, till he 
could determine how to proceed. 
“© ]t is impossible” says Mr, 
Clarkson, “ if I observe the bounds 
I have prescribed myself, and | 
believe the reader will be glad 
of it on account of his own feelings, 
that I should lay open the nume- 
rous cases, which came before me 
at Liverpool, relative to the ill treat 
ment of the seamen in this wicked 
trade, It may be sutlicient to say, 
that they harrassed my constitution, 
and aflected my_ spirits daily. 
They were in my thoughts on niy 
pillow after I retired to rest, andl 
found them beforemy eyes when! 
awoke, Afflicting . however as they 
were, they were of great use in the 
promotion of our cause. For they 
served whatever else failed, as a Ste 
mulus to perpetual energy. They 
inade me think light of former la- 
hours, and they urged me imper 
ously to new. And here I may ob- 
serve, that among the many circuill 
stances, which ought to excite our 
joy on considering the great event 
of the abolition of the slave-trade, 
which has now happily takeo place, 
there are few for which we ought 
tobe more grateful, than that from 
this time our commerce ceases 
breed such abandoned wretches; 
while those, who bave thus been 
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bred in it, and who may yet find 
employment 10 other trades, will in 
the common course of nature be ta- 
ken off in a given time, so that our 
marine will at length be purified 
from a race of monsters, W hich have 
helped to cripple its Strength, and 
disgrace its character. eer 

ft yet remained to require justice 
upon the murderers ot Green : the 
witnesses were taken before Sir 
Sampson Wright. fle had nodoubt 
thatthe murder would be proved, and 
foond himself therefore compelled 
toapply to the magistrates of Liver- 
pool for the apprehension of three 
of the principal officers of the ship ; 
bat the answer was that the ship 
had sailed, and that none of these 
persons were to be found in Liverpool. 

«Tt was now for me “says 
Clarkson,” to consider whether I[ 
wold keep the two witnesses, 
Ormond and Murray, for a_ year, 
or perhaps longer, at my own 
expense, and run the hazard of the 
death of the officers in the interim, 
and of other calculable events. I 
had felt so deeply for the usage ‘of 
the seamen in this cruel traffic, which 
indeed had embittered all my jour- 
ney, that I had no less than nine 
prosecutions at law upon mv hands 
on their account, and nineteen wit- 
nesses detained at my own cost. The 
committee in London could give me 
HO assistance in these cases. They 
were the managers of the public 
purse for the abolition of the slave 
trade, and any expenses of this kind 
were neither within the limits of their 
object, nor within the pale of their 
duty. From the individuals belong- 
‘ng toil, | picked up a few guineas 
by way of private subscription, and 
Unis was all. Buta vast load still ree 
mained upon me, and such as had 
Seasimed uneasiness to my mind 
! thought it therefore imprudent to 
detain the evidences for this purpose 
lor so long atime, and | sent them 
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back to Liverpool. I commenced 
however a prosecution against the 
Captain at common taw for his bar- 
barous usage of them, and desired 
that it might be pushed on as vi- 
gorously as possible ; and the result 
was, that his attorney was so alarm- 
ed, particalarly after knowing what 
had been done by Sir Sampson 
Wright, that he entered into a com- 
promise to pay all the expenses of 
the suit hitherto incurred, and to 
give Ormond and Murray a sum of 
money, as damages for the injury 
which they themselves had sustain- 
ed. ‘This compromise was acceded 
to. ‘The men received the money, 
and signed the release, (of which I 
insisted upon a copy), and went to 
sea again in another trade, thanking 
ineformy interferencein their behalf, 
But by this copy, which I have now 
in my possession, it appears, that 
care was taken by the Captain’s ate 
torney, to render their future evi- 
dence in the case of Peter Green, 
almost impracticable; for it was 
there wickedly stated, ‘that George 
Ormond and Patrick Murray did 
then and there bind themselves in 
certain penalties, that they would 
neither encourage nor support any 
action at law against the said cape 
tain, by or at the suit or prosecution 
of any other of the seamen now or 
late on board the said ship, and that 
they released the said Captain also 
from all manuer of actions, suits, and 
cause and causes of actions, infore 
mations, prosecutions, and other pro- 
ceedings, which they then had, or 
ever had, or could. or might have, 
by reason of the said assaults upon 
their own persons, or other wrongs 
or injuries done by the said Captain 
heretofore, and to the date af this re- 
lease.*’”’? - (To be continued.) 


“® None of the nine actions before-men- 
tioned ever came to trial, but they were 
all compromised by paying money to the 
injured parties. 
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DETACHED ANECDOTES. 
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Pt ul 
b 
IMPOSITION, one minute he answered correctly s 
RDINA'IION is viewed as a 88. Whatsum must 444 be tnultintt b 
matter of very diflerent degrees ed by to make a product of 144,744; ’ 
of importance by various sects. A In about the same time he gave the 
gentleman i Liverpool, who had correct answer 326. Ile ap} ears to a 
been lately appointed to the charge be full of animation, and childish a 
of a dissenting congregation in that sports seem toengross his wiole at t! 
town, Was conversing witha celebra- tention. T understand his father jn. ti 
ted author and politician in that tends making a tour through the tl 
neigbbourhoud, on the subject of bis United States for the purpose of raise 
recent ordination, In answer to ing a sullicient sum to educate and Ww 
sume objections to the practice, the bring tomaturity, the truly wonderful ai 
clerical pentleman adinitted that or- talents of Zerah; and that his stay fi 
dination was merely an exterior act in this city will be but short. ui 
to denote his appointment to the Hearing so much said about this t] 
office of a public instructor. His child, the editor of the New-York p 
objector jocosely queried, if he * Morning Post, sent for him, in or a} 
had found himself strengthened der to form some opinion for him a 
by the laying on of the hands of the — self and for giving some particulars 1 
elders, which being denied, be con- tothe public, if any thing should 
tinued, “ Well, well, Isee then the appear worthy of public patronage, 
whole has been only a mere imposi- ‘The child appeared notto be morethan 
tion.” six or seven years old, and in nothing, n 
NATIONAL CHARACTERISTICS. excepting bis power in figures, re- te 
Wuen the British Armv in the Markable for a child of that age, ‘ 
West Indies, were suffering under either as to mind or manners. lle ; 
the prevalence of a low fever, a me- could not write or read figures so as ‘i 
dical gentleman used to relate, that enumerate. I then put to hin a : 
he always knew from what country ™ong others the following arithuie 
the patient was, by his manner of cal questions: a gentleman present : 
describing the symptoms which they bavieg first ascertained the result J 
all had in common. In answer to With his pen. : } 
the question, * What ails you,” the — Question 1—Suppose 39 apple trees : 
Englishman replied, “I can’t eat sir,’ 13 limbs to a tree, and 170 apples on | 
The Scotchman, “A sair head sir? @ limb, how many apples in all? . 
while the Irishman answered, “A He screwed up his brows a little, : 
pain (pane) about my heart, sir.” and in 14 seconds by a stop=watch, ' 
THE MATHEMATICAL PHENOMENON. §4VE the answer, 86,190. ) ’ 
liaving witnessed the astonishing , Question 2—What numbers mu i 
abilities of Zerah Coiburn in arith- tplied by themselves will produce h 
metic, I beg leave to inform the 603,329? He said m two seconds, , 
ynathematician and the curious, of there were no numbers, which 0 
the nature of the entertainment they multiplied would give that result. The é 
may experience, by visiting a boy gentleman _ present re-examined his , 
of 7 or 8 years of age. He was figures and asserted there was. 1 
asked “what sum multiplied by it- child instantly replied no, and desired 


gel{ will produce 7744?” Ip less than 





him to try once more ; on this trial he 
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found he had multiplied wrong ; he 
then varied the question and asked 
him what numbers multiplied by them- 
glves would produce 663,729 ? The 
boy answered as if by instinct 777 ; 
which was right. 

Question 3—How many seconds 
are there in 60 years? In halfa mi- 
gute he answered, 1,892,160,000 (one 
thousand, eight hundred and ninety 
two millions, one hundred and sixty 
thousand. ) 

Several more questions were asked 
with similar success, and utterly to my 
astonishment ; but I have not room 
for them here. When we consider the 
unheard of powers of this child, and 
the laudable purpose to which the 
proceeds of his exhibition are to be 
appropriated, we cannot but hope that 
a liberal encouragement will be expe- 
rienced—American Papers. 

OPPOSITION TO INNOVATIONS. 

Bacon justly blames “ the froward 
retainers of customs’? who oppose all at- 
tempts at innovation, yet without 
innovation there can seldom be re- 
formation. Sir Richard Blackmore 
inthe Plain Dealer, a series of period- 
ical essays written by him, gives 
the following account of the oppo- 
sition to the introduction of ino- 
culation for the small pox. Nay 
the pulpits too have trembled under 
the zeal of reverend railers, who in the 
holy blindness of their passion have 
shown us Job on his dunghill inocula- 
ted for the small pox, by the Devil 
for his surgeon.” 

Sir Richard also records the answer, 
that the old Boyars, or Grandees of 
Russia gravely made to the Cza:, 
when he attegypted a communication, 
by digzing a canal, between the Vol- 
ga andthe Tanais, “ The design they 


said was great :—But they humbly 
conceived it impious :—For, since God 
had made the rivers to run one Wily 
man ought not to iurn them another.’ 








Anecdotes. 4S 


GREAT MINISTERS HAVE SHORT ME- 
MORIES. 

Tae old clergyman of Walsing- 
ham, who was master of the first 
school in which Sir Robert Wal- 
pole was instructed, came to Hough- 
ton, and told him, that he had been 
his first master, and had predicted 
that he would be agreat man, Be- 
ing asked why he had never called 
on him, when he wus in power, he 
answered, | kuew that you were 
surrounded with so many petiuioners 
craving preferment, and that you 
had done so much for Norfolk peo- 
ple, that I did not wish to intrude, 
But he added ina strain of yvood. 
natured simplicity, Lalways inquir- 
ed how Robin went on, and was 
satisfied with your proceedings, 
Sir Robert, when in power, was too 
busy to recollect his old master, In 
the same way, Lord ‘Thuriow, was 
too busy to settle some competent 
and certain provision on his quondam 
companion the poet Cowper, aithough, 
in a flame of gratitude to bis royal 
patron, and in his habit of swear- 
ing exclamation, he cried out—« If 
Tever deserthim, may my God de- 
sertme.” But you neglected the 
unhappy Cowper your fellow. stu- 
dent, and friend, ina malady of a 
similar kind, antil his distinguished 
fame at length forced bim ito your 
passive recollection. x-ministers 
regain that remembrance of former 
friends, and €arly Connexions, which 
escapes from the minds of ministers 
in place, ‘Then the old schoolinase 
ter at Walsingham is courteously re- 
ceived. Then they begin to know 
the intrinsic worth of men. “1 will 
not say,” cried Sir Robert (though 
never man knew better,) “ Iwill not 
say who is corrupt, but [ will sav 
who is not, and that is Shipper” 
We trust, that even at present, there 
are many Shippens—as Bolingbroke 
calis them, “ stars, still stuck 1 good 
plenty up and down our hemisphere, 
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making virtuethe foundation of their 
friendship, and merit the title to their 
favour; delighting to be thought 
good rather than great; just m all 
their dealings ; moderate in all their 
pleasures ; not solicitous for a place 
because they want it, but because the 
place wants them.” 


MINISTERIAL PRETEXTS, AND PRIVATE 
PURPOSES, 


Tue Duke of Portland at the yery 
time he had authorised General 
Vitzpatrickto declare that the agree- 
ment of 1782, was final, had sent 
five days before, a dispatch to go- 
vernment saying that more was 
necessary to be done, and had made 
progress in digesting a plan for that 
purpose. Lansdowne and even Rock- 
ingham made use of the same pro- 
fessional varnish to couceai their pric 
vate purposes, Mir, Pitt's resignation 
onthe Lith of January 1801, was a 
miatter of general surprise. The Ca- 
tholic question was the plausible 
pretext. The real motive in all 
likelihood, was the malady of the 
King which returned about that very 
time, and made the minister wish 
to withdraw, at least for a season, 
from the weight of responsibility. A 
statesman like Fox, outwjts by bis 
sincerity, and the policy of frank- 
ness andcandour. Mr. Pitt re arned 
into the ministry, and under the 
pledge of not bringing forward the Ca- 
tholic question. Lord Cornwallis, 
in his note to the Catholics on the 
resignation of Mr. Pitt, made use 
of the very term “Pledge” not a- 
gain to accept of office until their 
emancipation was granted, yet af- 
terwards explained it away by say- 
ing that such an express pledce 
had never been his meaning. The 
national independence was sacrificed 
by making a Interal interpretation 
of a loose phrase, and confiding as 
much ona “ Billet du Matin,” sent 
from the mivister, as an act of legis- 


[Jan, 


lature. Hescave his 10 U fo, Ire. 
land—* In his livery 
** Walk’d crowns and crownets: realms 
and islands were 
As places dropt from his pocket.” 


SHAKESPEAR 
POSTHUMOUS FAME, 


“ Died, aged 75, Mr. T. Sharp, 
clock and watch-maker, of Stratford 
upon Avon, and sole purchaser of the 
Mulberry tree, planted by the immor- 
tal Shakespear.” —This IS & CUPioys 
passport to posterity, 

LETTER TO AN EMINENT ADVOCATE 

SIly 

I beg leave to say a few words 
to you. Mr. R. is, I hear to be tried 
on Wednesday for the distribution 
ofan address to the volunteers of 
Ireland, and you are to be his advo 
cate. If the paper be not in itself 
seditious, the distribution of it, | 
imagine, Cannot be seditious, and 
asthe intention with which it was 
written is the ground of decision, and 
the very pith of criminality, whe can 
declare that intention, so well as he 
who wrote it? | wrote it, and were 
I adduced as exculpating evidence 
and asked, whether I had any design 
of stirring up revolt, or of exciting 
rebellion, } could answer—No.—Be- 
fore God, and my country—M. 
My single design was to endeavour 
to revive the Volunteer army ot 
Ireland, and 1 wrotéas if I had felt 
the departed and calumniated spi- 
rit of $0,000 of my countrymen 
stirring again in my __ breast. I 
speak in the sincerity of my heart, 
in the presence of bim who is judge 
of the heart, that were I to get Up 
into the pulpit (the only place where 
it is now sate to speak polities)I do not 
think. 1 could read a lecture more 
exfortatory to tranquility and peace, 
then this'very paper taken altoge- 
ther, text and context; and if the 
jury find it a malicious, scandalous 
and seditious libel, the public may sue 
pect that they are wrong, but I Kxow 
ire Lama&c. 26th January, 1194 
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SUBJECTS OF REFLECTION. 


The only man of one thousand 
who survived from the Ville de Pa- 
is which foundered in the storm in 
which so many gallant vessels were 
lost with all their crews, was one 
Wilson, aseaman, who was found in- 
sensible upon a piece of the wreck, 
Such was the singular fate of this 
nan, Who appearing to be exceeding- 
ly deficient both of the exertion and 
courage peculiar to seamen, yet was 
destined, unconsciously, to escape 
that destruction which swallowed 
uptwo uoble ships with their brave 
aud numerous Companies, 

<ie 

All Ostend is in tears—200 per- 
sons were sunk and only 20 saved. 
Que circumstance deserves to be re- 
cited. A woman was this morning 
taken out of the water. It was per- 
ceived, however, on undressing her, 
that there was a palpitation im the 
womb. A surgeon was called in, who 
performed the Casarean operation 
and drew forth an infant who accourd- 
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ing to all appearance is very likely 
to live. 


— 

A Non-commissioved officer, who 
saw there was no probability of sav- 
ing his wife, snatched the child out 
of her arms, and with it plunged in 
despair into the sea. For two hours 
he supported himself on a piece of 
wood with one of his arms, and held 
the child all that time above the 
water, with the other, At last when 
his strength had entirely failed him, 
he was saved by a boat, but the 
child died in the space of two hours. 


aaatthden 

The prospect was rendered more 
dismal by the black stormy clouds 
which appeared as if collected to hide 
us from .the compassionate eye of 
providence. But as commander, said 
Riou, in the shipwreck of the Guar- 
dian, | consider it in the first place 
my duty to look to the safety of the 
people, and then comes the consi- 
deration of my own. I will do my 
endeavours to effect them both, (‘This 
is the sublime in conduct.) 
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GLENDRUID BY MOONLIGHT. 


How still! hew solemn all! Nature’s 
asleep, 

And this is but her dream, pensive and 
sad, 

Ai those that fill the brain of love-Jorn 
maids, 

When on the midnight couch, they seem 
to see 


All the dear scenes that fill’d their waking 


souls, 


. e 
Sweet shines the moon, the stars are 
bright, the sky 
“8 scarce a cloud to hide its sable hue, 


Save where they slowly move o’er Cyn-~ 


thia’s face, 
t lovelier shines thro’ that transparent 
veil, 
eos, in cloudless lustre, she looks 
own 


Majestic on this earth, and pours her 
beams : 

O’er hill and dale, thick §fove, and wind- 
ing stream, 

Spreading a second day-light o’er the 
scene, 





How awful is this silence! not a sound 

Comes o’er mine ear, save of the braw- 
ling brook, r 

That ever echoes in this lonely glen : 

Uuless, perchance, I catch the mournful 
howl 

Of distant watch-dog at the full-orb'd 
moon, 

Or fox-cub yelping in yon rocky dell,—— 


On such a night, when all around inspires 
A solemn-pleasing sadness to the soul, 

I love to ramble to yon ruin’d church, 
And meditate in silence on the graves ; 

Or wandering peasive thro’ the haunted 
aisles, 
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Muse on the mouldering wail, with ivy 





clad, 
And say, Thus fades the glory of this 
world.* : 
Thus shall the conqueror’s brow, with 
laurel bound, 
Drop to its kindred dust :—towns, cities, 
states, 
Kingdoms, and empires, all shall fade 
like these. 
C.E. 
pT 
FRIENDSHIP. 
O: Heav'n-born Friendship, how I oft 
have long’d 


To feel thy softest kindliest influence ; 

But still deceiv’d, and cheated of my 
hope ! 

Thou dear, delightful interchange of mind, 

Sweetest and best of boons by Heaven be- 
stow'd 

On man, when shall I taste thee unalloy'd 

By this world’s dross ? Where is thy foun- 
tain pure, 

Whose limpid wave can wash my cares 
away? . 


Oh! shall I ever in this faithless world 
Find one true soul, one honest, steadfast 
mind, 
‘To whom I fearless may unlock my heart, 
And pour out every thought without re- 
serve, 
Each secret wish and feeling as they rise ? 


How dreadful to live single, and cut off 
From all the sympathies that sweeten life ! 
‘To leok around, and find the busy haunts 
Of men, a wilderness, a dreary vale, 
Where all are strangers to the heart’s soft 

tenes! 


Is there a man whose soul is form’d to 
feel 
Those pure, those dear delights, friend- 
ship alone 
Can give, (the image of Angelic bliss), 
O! let me look upon his Heaven!y face, 
And mark the traces of superior being. 


See the cold worldlings, still intent on 
gain, 
Hear their professions, listen -how they 
call 
Each man their friend, yet friendship never 
know. 
No Damon offers now to pledge his 
life 





*% Sic transit gloria mundi,” 
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- ject was too grave te suit the taste 
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For his lov'd friend, no faithful Pythie 


now, 


Redeems that pledge so gen 
All now are bent on gold, fries reir 


more, a 


But fled with virtue back again to heay's 


CE 
_—_— 


LOVE, 


“ Age, jam meorum 
Finis amorum.” . 


AND shall 1 never call you mine? 
And must [ all my hopes resign? 

Was it for this soft wishes stole, 

In silent rapture thro’ my soul? 

Was it for this that beaming eye, 

First taught my breast to breathe a sigh! 
Was it for this I saw that face, 

So rich with nature's lovliest grace? 
For this I heard these accents sweet, 
With virtue, sense, and taste replete? 


Tis done ;—the dream of bliss iso’er, 
And I must view these charms no more; 
No more must gaze upon that eye, 
And tell my feelings by a sigh; 

No more must watch each lovely grace, 
That beams upon that Angel face; 

No more must hear those accents sweet, 
That once forbade my heart to beat: 
Fariey’s delusive dream is gone, 

And I am left to ‘veep alone, 


Seductive hope first bade me try 
The changes of a summer’s sky ; 
Allur’d my humble bark from shore, 
To tempt the seas where tempests roar; 
Then left me to the lawless wind, 
Without one ray to cheer my. mind: 
The thunders roar, the, billows roll, 
Despair sits heavy on my soul. 


Dee. 13, 1811. CE 
—Saa 
Te the Proprietors of the Relfast Magasia 
—_— 


[F the following verses (which wet 
never before offered for publication,) s™ 
worthy a place in your excellent 
zine, you will greatly oblige a constamt 
reader by inserting them. The author bad 
not completed her fourteenth oe: when 
she wrote them; and fearing pr 


generality of readers, she was diffident i 

submitting her production to public | 

i She now, however, offers it t 
. . . that if it be 
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MarILDA, | 


RELIGION. 
THRO’ all life's varied scenes of grief and 


orfanced pleasure, and of real pain, 
What most our wishes and our thoughts 


employ, 


* nut which we sigh for, and desire in vain ? 


rach morn beholds us, Aappiness in view, 
With eager steps advance to seize the 


prize ; : 
And still the chase, tho’ fruitless, we re- 


new, 

still eludes us, and the phantom flies ; 

"ill tired with trifles, which can charm 
no more, 

Awurer aid to happiness we find, 

Agem more precious than the Indies 
store, 

Tho’ oft derided by th’ unthinking mind. 

Tis thou, Religion! safest guide of youth, 

And firmest prop, when in declining age, 

Thou stor’st our minds with virtue, love, 
and truth, 

And cheer’st our spirits when in life’s last 
stage. , 

Immured within a solitary cell, 

With no kind friend to soothe his heart- 
felt woe, 

The wretched captive here must ever dwell, 

Nor ceed nor comfort, doth his bosom 


if mild Religion’s influence o’er his mind, 


Calms each rude passion which disturbs, ta: 


rest, 

Assures him in another world he'll find 

His doubts, his sorrows, and his fears re- 
prest ; 

Then cheering Hope resumes his former 
seat, 

And tells of lasting happiness in store, 

His former tales of pleasure doth repeat, 
sim and sorrow can disturb no 
more. 

Tis not that Hope which fix’d on human 

,_ things, 

oe sweetness from the thoughts of 
Ife, 

Nor es dream, which in the morning 
rings 

itt disappointment, misery, and strife. | 

tis a Hope which earthly good defies, 
mounts superior to a world of care— 


of endless bliss beyend the skies 
Wit the evils of his lot tobear.> 


forturne frewns upon our fut 
poa ure 
years, 
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When chill Affliction first excites our fears, 
And penury a form terrific wears, 
Religion’s precepts shed a cheering ray, 
Dispel the mists that o’er our spirits hung, 
Bid us look forward to a happier day, 
“ For mild persuasion hangs upen her 
tongue.” 
Religion! source whence real comforts 
flow, 
Thy heavenly influence calms the troubled 
breast, 
Assuages grief—alleviates our woe, 
And points the weary wand’rer where to 
. rest. 
Possest of thee, tho’ pain our bosom’s 
rend, 
Tho’ keenest trials in life’s scenes we trace, 
Each care seems light—misfortune proves 
a friend, 
And all desponding thoughts to Hope give 
lace. 
Oh! whtin the little lamp of life is spent, 
And earth receding from my languid eyes, 
May thoy te me impart—what Heaven has 
sent, ; 
That consolation which the world denies, 
And ere that time arrives, subdue my will, 
In adverse fortune bid my murmurs cease, 
Correct my passions—root wut ev'ry ill, 
And guide my erring feet to paths of 
peace, 
Maripa, 


EEE 
SELECTED POETRY. 
—— 


INSCRIPTION FOR A_ DISSENTER’S 
MEETING-HOUSE IN THE COUNTRY. 


ALTHO’ within this Holy Hall 

‘The beauteous arts have never stood, 
To image on the storied wall 

Our Pilgrim Prophet doing good : 


We need no paintings gaudy show, 
To print his kindness on our heart; 
Who, while he wept at human woe, 
Pour’d balsam on the sufferer’s hearts 


Tho’ here no sculptors pious hands 
Engrav'd the mighty victim's death, 
We can obey the lov’d commands, 


* “Taught by his last, his dying breath. 


We claim no organ’s solemn tone, 
To wing our praises to the sky; 

The incense of the heart alone . 
Climbs, with a welcome wing, on high, 
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Not on the marble altar’s brink 
Only, descends devotion’s ot . 

Sintplicity high thoughts may think ; 
To God the sicighe walsd deer. ; 


——aE 


TO Seeteeete Seeeeeeee 


Such war the pow'r of hidden worth, 
Within a stranger land, 

A: Viper, which the heat brought forth, 
Dropt, harmless, from the hand. 


Discoveries and Improvements 
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Such is the pow’r of secret spite, 
That had there been apply'd 
To ruee the same envenond bit 

The Serpent must have died, ; 
A?, 
<r 


AN EPITAPH TO LET. 


A. MAN of sterling worth lies here; 
Worth—full three-thousand pounds a-yeu, 


AP 
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DISCOVERIES AND IMPROVEMENTS IN ARTS; MANU- 
FACTURES, AND AGRICULTURE. ~ 


Specification of the patent granted to 
John Craigie, of Quebec, in the Pro- 
pince of Lower Canada, now resid- 
tng in Cravensstreet, in the county of 
Middlesex; for certain means and 
improvements on Waggons, Carts, 
and other Wheel Carriages, whereby 
friction muy be saved, lubour facili- 
tated, ant « greacer degree of safety 
obtaaned.. Waited March 26, b8t1. 

"THE principle of the ‘ improve- 

ménts proposed consists in mak- 
ing the load a tive mstead of a dead 
weight. 

‘The object isto be obtained by 
the placing transversely braces of 
leather, cordage, iron, chain, or o- 
ther flexible materials, which may 
be increased in number or in strength 
so as'to support any load or pressure 
that can be required ; by these bra» 
ces the load isto be suspended, and 
will give temporary way on any 
impedimeat to the motion of the 
carriage, and thereby operate in 
the nature of a spring, while the 
centre of gravity, moying forwards, 
there will be a propelling power in 
the load. 

We will first suppose a waggon or 
carriage on four wheels, On the 


two axes are to be placed, longitudi- 
nally, two side pieces, af suilicient 





strength, the whole length of the 
carriage, kept separate as well by 
being fixed to the axle-trees as by 
the iron knees below, of sufficient 
strength : these side pieces may be 
six iuches or more in height, 

It may be necessary to have stays 
fixed to the upper part of the: body 
of the carriaze, m order to keep it 
steady, aud prevent rocking in um 
even roads. 

From the side pieces are to be 
suspended the braces, which are t 
support a moveable frame, The 
moveable frame when suspended 
must be at some distance from the 
fixed sides, say two inches or more, 
and the braees must, be at. leagth 
to aflord sufficient play, ay et 
inches at least more than ‘the. 
tance betwixt the side. pieces ‘It 
two-wheel carriages the same’ priit 
ciple is to be observed ; the propor 
tions may vary in bot 

The code of the waggon’ placed 
and fixed om the moveable frame 
may be thereby so raised as to fill 
the whole space’ betwixt the wheels 

The advantages of springs gt 4 
riages are weil known anid 
tained. Springs, howevez, are & 
pensive, liable to _accidents, am 
cannot be used for very heavy loads 
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Iris believed that the improvements 
ed will be found to possess 
the advantages without the incon- 
wenience of spruags Peculiar ad- 
vantage will be derived trom them 
on two-wheel carriages, At present, 
whether on springs or withvat, in 
two-wheel carriages in ascending a 
pili the centre of gravity is thrown 
back, whereby part of the weight 
is taken off the horse’s back at the 
very time when it weuld be more 
favourable to his draught to have it 
on. In coming down a hill, on the 
yan additional load is thrawn 
upon the horse when most myurious, 
By the improvements proposed, the 
centre of gravity will remain the 
sane. 
bs  | 
Account of an Experiment in fattening 
eight Bullocks tied up by the Head ; 
four fed with Turn:ps and Hay, 
and the other four with Carrots and 

Hay; wih a View of ascertaining 

the comparative value of Turnips 

and Carrots. The Turuips were 
of most excellent quality, and weigh- 
ed in November, 25 tons, 7 cwt. 

6 stone per acre, without their 

tops. The Carrots weighed, with- 

out their tops, 20 tons, 7 cwt. 1 st. 

2 lbs. per acre. By Robt. Burrows, 

of Weasenham, Norfolk. 

Bought, 2ist .November, eight 
Galloway beasts; and as | had no 
opportunity of ascertaining their live 
Weight, L invited two able judges to 
divide the Jot as equal as possible, 
and on the 28th of the sanie month 
Wed them up: gave the carrot-fed 
Mes six pecks of carrots per da 
tach, with nine pounds weight of 
hay; the turnip-fed bullocks had 
Whai adhe they iked to eat, with 

same allowance of hay per day. 
Atthe ume of tying fiat"; the 
point I had in view, was ndt to see 
which wovid fatten quickest, if so, 
should have given the carrot beasts 
al they would have eaten; but the 
BELFAST MAG. NO. XLS.” 
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favourite object I had in view, was 
to compare the quantity of land re- 
quired under the two different crops, 
to produce the same quantity of ani- 
mal food for market, and in an equal 
space of time, My observations re- 
specting carrots giveu as food to 
other aniinals, led me to conclude 
that six pecks would be sufficient to 
fatten a beast of 48 Norfolk stones: 
the result will shew I was not much 
aside in my estimate. 

The 7th of December, observed 
the carrot-fed beasts did not eat ald 
the hay that was allowed them; as 
such, stapped their allowance, and 
gave them for the next four days 
only what was taken up from thew. 

December itth, found seven 
pounds of hay would be as much per 
head as these last-mentioned bul- 
locks would eat: the turnip-fed ones 
quickly ate their allowance of nine 
pounds each, 

January 9th, found it necessary 
to give the carrot bullocks one peck 
of carrots more per day each, as it 
appeared, upon nice observation, 
that the turnip beasts had taken the 
lead. 

January 19th, nothing remark- 
able; beth lots appear to. be doing as 
well as can be expected ; the weather 
very severe, and consequently affects 
stock both within.and without doors, 
The carrot-fed bullocks now appear 
to have as many carrots allowed 
them as they can 4u:t, 

February Ist. There is now a 
visible advantage in favour of the 
carrots. I had this day the gentle- 
men who divided the lots come to 
view; they expressed great satisfac- 
tion at the progress the whole eight 
had made; and were decided in 
their opimon, that the carrot-fed 
bygasts had now wken greatly the 
lead. 

Nothing afterwards occurred wor- 
thy notice respecting either lots, 
vatil the 2ist of March, the time 
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they were all soldto a Mr. Willian 
Everett, of Waltham Abbey, in Es- 
sex, a jobber and butcher, at 
£23. 10s. each; but it was his 
opinion, at the time of buying them, 
that the carrot-fed bullocks were 
thirty shillings per head better than 
those fed with turnips, a circum- 
stance sufficiently visible to the most 
common observer. 

Expenses of feeding the four beasts with Car- 


rots, from the 28th of November, to the 21st 
of March, sixteen weeks. 


They ate 796 bushels of car- £. 5. d. 


rots, or 47,760/bs. weight, the 
produce of one acre and eight 
perches of land, at prime cost 
of 34d. per bushel, is...........+ 10 7 3 
— 28 cwt. of hay, at 
prime cost, of Is. 6d. per cwt. 
is £2, Qs.; or the produce of 
three roods of land..........+. seve 





£12: 9 $ 








Quantity ef Land on which the above four 


Ballocks were grazed 





A. The: ae 
CCOFTURL..cpacsncsoocpesnnee 2 5 Ow 
Hay, eeetee Peete eetercereeeseee 0 3 oO 
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Brupenses of feeding four Bullocks with Tur- 
nips and Hay, against four others fed qvith 
Carrots and Hay; from the 28th November, 
to the 2\st March, following. 

£. 8 de 

They ate 146,496/és, weight 
of turnips, the produce of two 
acres, two roods, i*uir perches 
of land: prime cost thereof...... 

36 ewt. of hay, 

(nine pounds per day each 

beast,) produce of one acre of 

Jand : prime COSt..csecsseeecserees 214 0 


is 4 10 





£20 18 10 


Quantity of Land required to fatten these four 
Bullocks, with the above-mentioned articles. 
A. R. P. 
"TUrmips,....ccsccccccsccese 2 2 4 
BIA yo. ccccsoscoredsescveceees 1 0 Oo 
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In favour of carrots, one 
roods, thirty-six perches, «wie 
land for the grazier to devote to why, 


ever purposes he pleases; at least the pub. 
lic must be a gainer thereby, 


a 
Substitute for Leghorn Plait, for Haus, 

§c.; by Willam Corson, of Lud. 

gate Hill, Fromthe transactions of 

the society for the encouragement of 

Arts, Manufactures, and Commerce 

Havinc been honoured, in 
1805, with the gold medal of the 
society, for a substitute for Leghom 
plait for hats, it is with great satis 
faction that Iam enabied to inform 
you, that this country is beginni 
to reap those advaniages which | 
foretold to the society six years 
and that mauy hundreds of women 
and children are employed in the 
various parts of this kingdom in the 
manufacture of this article. 

I sold to two persons, in less than 
two months, upwards of 5000 scores, 
aud had an order from a third for 
2000, But this bears but a small pro. 
portion to the demand, and evinces 
the truth of the statement I made of 
the great advantages likely to result 
from the introduction of this new 
branch of manufacture into this 
country. 

In Joseph Laneaster’s book on 
Education, I have pointed out far 
ther advantages which’ may be de 
rived by the country at large, from 
the cultivation of waste and barveéa 
lands for the production of the ma 
terial of which the British Leghom 
is made. This has been proved 
experiments which I have made om 
Bagshot Heath, by favour of the Earl 
and Countess of Harcourt, and @ 
Bedfordshire, by the benevolence 
and public spirit of the Duke of ig 
ford, and on barren laud in N folk 
hear my native place, Indety nm 
soil can be too barren for this pt 
pose, provided the seed will lay lie). 
] have shown that 2000 acres aug 
be annually cultivated in the 
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of this article, and that a quantity 
of such land might, In succeeding 
pears, be brought into more produc- 
wwe cultivation : but [ am afraid that 
this plan is too simple to be adopted, 
sithough I cannot but hope that 
the agricultural societies ol Eng- 
nd will turn their attention to a 
wo which will bring waste lands 
into cultivation, and also provide 
enploy ment for thousands of poor 
children. If government would 
grant $000 acres of the land which 
ies waste on Bagshot Fleath for a 
few years, without any fine, and af- 
eewards on an increasing rent, ac- 
cnding to the improvements of the 
wil, | would raise, in straw alone, 
what should produce an article for 
industry for which “upwards of 
£2000 would be paid annually 
for theemployment of poor children, 
lisa pleasing sight for Englishmen 
wo behold the superb buildings which 
areappropriated as asylums for the 
children of our soldiers and sailors 
butin times like these, bow desira- 
bleis it that buildings of only one 
sory high should be erected in po- 
pulous parishes, which might answer 
the double purpose of schools of in- 
dustry and instruction, and thereby 
relieve parishes from the burthen of 
te maintenance of poor children, 
and aso bring them up in habits of 
industry and sobriety. In this way 
thousands of children maybe employ- 
edfrom seven years of age, until 
they arrive at an aye sufliciently 
advanced to go outas servants. 

As by the mere invention of the 
wplitting of a straw, a source of em- 
ployment has been discovered, which 

s increased. the returns in that 
branch not less than 3 to £400,000: 
witally. I feel myself urged to 
call the attention of ‘the discerning 


part of the public to a new, branch ° 


o industry, which I make no doubt 
; ma very few years, add nearly 
equal sun to the national indus- 
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try, and also be a great means of 
bringing into cultivation thousands of 
acres of land now lying waste, 
Since the introduction of spinning 
by hand, no source of employment 
has been discovered which promises 
to allord occupation to so many thou- 
sands; spinning by hand has been 
superseded by the invention of ma- 
chinery, but I believe it to be im- 
possible for machinery tu absorb 
this branch of manual industry ; 
the only spindles, wheels, or bob- 
binsengaved in this work, will be, 
I trust, the fingers of little chil- 
dren. 

Some persons may endeavour to 
cast a shade over these expecta- 
tions by considering the prevalent 
attachment to the wear of straw hats 
as the whim of the dav ; but I[ be- 
lieve that the superior comfort, 
in summer weather, arising from 
the wear of a light bat in preterence 
to a heavy one, will induce gentle- 
men more and more to make use of 
the British leghorn; and as to the 
predilection of ladies for hats ma- 
nutactured of split straw, I think 
Ihazard very litle in considering 
that as established ; and when to our 
home-cousumption is added a consi-« 
deration of the demand for the East 
and West Indies, the coast of the 
Mediterranean, and South America, 
I think myself very safe im assert- 
ing, that these manufactures will 
employ vot jess than 60,000 chile 
dren. 

Our poor’s rates amount to more 
than £5,000,000 per annum; and 
there can be no remedy for so great 
a burthen equal to the setting the 
children of the poor to work, so that 
they shail earn their own bread, in- 
stead of being chargeable to the 
parish. * It is true, that the demand 
for straw plait has caused ao increas-— 
ed quantity to be made; yet the de- 
wand is still superior to the quan- 
tity; and in the spring the price 
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often advances from thirty to fifty of such land, provided it lay. ggp, 
per cent beyond its fair value, even venientto the place of manulacig 
allowing sufficient profit tothe poor By such means the most unprodue, 
employed, and the dealer in the ar- tive wastes will become valuable, 
ticle. Ibelieve, therefore, that this and a great source of advantage ». 
branch of manufacture is still in its pened for the employment of y 
infancy, and thatitis likely to bave children, and persons incapable of 
great permanency; and although it hard work. 
may by some be considered as an in- An opportunity is thus afforded 
significant source of revenue, yet for benevolent persons to builde 
when it is considered that Provi- schools in villages, and assemble the 
dence has given us the means of children of the por together, to 
improving the agricultural state of whom literary instruction might. be 
the kingdom, in raising the raw ma- given, and the children enabled to 
terials, and that so many thousands earn their own bread ; and the 
of our poor may be employed in its whole effected at a trifling ex 
manufacture, I trust that every as- I flatter myself that it wil ae 
sistance will be afforded to so extra- pleasure to the Society, to find that 
ordinary a source of national wealth. Ihave net neglected an abject which 
If any person should doubt my has merited their attention, and 
arguments, 1 will beg leave to state which will be the means of saving 
a fact in confirmation of my posi. immense’ sums to this country, 
tions. I had once the curiosity to which have heretofore been sent 
put into the scale some straw | was abroad, for the puyehase of an article 
about to sell, and 1 found that it which our poorest lands and feebles 
netted upwards of twenty-three people can furvish. 
pounds sterling per pound weight. re 
If, therefore, an article, which in Method of Irrigation practised int 
its unmanufactured state is considered Gardens of Bologna. 
as of little worth, can, merely by apy 
the industry of children, be render- (From the Journal de Sonia.) 
ed so valuable, I think I risk very | Or the various methuds of ings 
little in affirming, that by the en- tion, the preference ought to be 
couragement of the Briuish Leghorn, given to those which alford to the 
together with that of spli/ straw, we plants the mioisture they requite, 
gain a sute means of bringing our without exposing them to the risk of 
waste and barren lands into culti- perishing, from a too great abut 
vation, and by the employment of dance of water. The mode prac: 
our poor children we acquire an in- tised by the gardeners in the neigh- 
fallible means of greatly diminish- bourhoed of Bologna has this advate 
ing our poor’s rates. tage. 

In order that the British plait The gardens of this canton are 
may equal the Italian in fineness, 1 divided into many squares, 
particularly recommend that the vances, commonly from eighteen te 
rye should be sown onthe most waste twenty palms broad, and of an wt 
and barren land, without any refe- determined length, without how: 
rence to its produce, but merely of ever, being too large, order that 
the straw, the sale of which would af- they may receive the slope mete 
ford ample remuneration; and [ sary for their irrigation i a Co 
should be happy to take the produce where water is very scarce, 
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of from fifty to one hundred acres — Each square of the garden is pe | 
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cabalong a small ditch: The square 
yest the extremity, by which the 
waer enters into the ditch, is the 
most elevated; the others diminish 
wecessively in height, and, besides, 
have a fall towards a little canal at 
their farther sides, which receives 
the water after the irrigation. A 
wench, about six inches broad and 
deep, separates the squares from 
each other ; and each of these 
trenches has alittle bank raised at its 
wwo sides; which banks are well 
compacted, and form, as it were, 
walls of earth; for which purpose 
the gardeners beat them forcibly 
with a bat, afier having moistened 
them, to render them more solid, 

If it is desired to irrigate the whole 
ofthe garden, all the upper trenches 
are closed where they open into the 
main ditch, by placing at the en- 


‘trance of each a bundle of straw, and 


the water is let torun along the ditch 
tothe lowest trench; and a similar 
bundle of straw is placed across the 
ditch below the trench, to prevent 
the water running to waste, and to 
turn it into the trench ; across which, 
ata small space from its mouth, the 
gardener places a bundle of straw 
also, which causes the water to“ flow 
over the earth of the bed in a thin 
sheet: and he moyes this last dam 
successe'vely to ven or twelve difler- 
ent places along the treneh, till the 
whole of the square has bee: water+ 
ed below the trench. The water 
thus spread’ over the surface of the 
bed, penetrates it but little, and con- 
tinues to moisten it till it runs off at 
the lower side into the little canal 
placed to receive it. 

When the lowest* square of the 
garden is watered, the gardener 
moves the fascine of straw higher up 
in the main ditch near. ta the next 
trench, from the mouth of which he 
takes the dam, and proceeds to was 
ter the adjoining square in’ the sanve 


Mauner as that above. mentioned; 


and in this way he waters all: the 
beds, still advancing fromthe lows 
est to the highest: or he can water 
any particular bed, by stopping the 
main ditch below it, and letting the 
water run into the trench. above it, 
and managing it as described. 

In this manner, the water mois- 
tens the roots without ever wetting 
tle whole of the plant, and never 
exposes them to be burned by the 
heat of the sun on the one side, while 
they are inundated: om the other; of 
course, the crops are never covered 
by the water, as often happens in 
the common method, in which a 
stream of water is let to run at once 
over the land, 

The little banks raised at the sides 
of the trenches, prevent the water 
which raises itself in: them to the 
level of the squares, from spreading 
over their surface. The gardeners 
of Bologna call this mode of irriga- 
tion, irrigation of the surface of the 
earth (irrigare apelo), It’ requires 
much attention, particularly ithe: 
disposition of the ground. 


For the Belfast Monthly Magazine: 
atin 
ON THB BEST METHOD OF FEEDING 
GOLD-FIsH.* 
MR. EDITOR, 

As many persons in’ this town 
have now Gold-fish. in:their posses- 
sion, the best means of preserving, 
their health, and administering te: 
their comfort, may probably berae~: 
ceptable for them io kuow, \ ou wilk 
therefore have the. goodness to inser€ 
the following, Ts 


HE Gold-fish isnourished with fice’ 
crumbs of bread; small wortns, and 
~ water snails, yolk of eggs,. dried’atid’ 
“* ‘This article cametoo: late for insers 
tion’ in the proper” plate, and>is» put’ im 





here rather. than delay ivtotie next sum 
ber. 
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es many other substances 
h of an animal and vevetatle wa- 
ture; it should at all times. except 
in extreme cold weather, be sup- 
plied with a frequent change of wa- 
ter, and should be kept in vessels of 
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sufficient width to permit a free a¢, 
cess of air, yet so- formed, as, by 
curving inwards in a proper degree 
at the edge, to prevent the fish from 
escaping. 

Shaw’s Zoology, 5, Ps 210, 
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MONTHLY RETROSPECT OF POLITICS. 
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ANUARY, the gate of the year, 

opens on the world with war, 
indefinite, interminable war. An- 
cient Rome kept the temple of Janus 
always open by such indefinite and 
interminable war. The gates of 
this temple never were to close, 
until she had conquered all, and 
the administration of the day ap- 
pears as desirous to keep the gates 
open “till all shall be conquered. 
How various aud versatilé the pre- 
texts of Roman ambition For the 
succour of their aliies ; for the union 
and incorporation of Italy; for 
the destruction of rival Carthage ; tor 
turning ina different direction the 
plebeian plots in pursuit of equal 
privileges and perfect emancipation ; 
for the reliefof onfortunate Princes ; 
for the downfall of that tyrant and 
monster, Mithridates; for the /éberties 
of Greece !—and equally change- 
ful is the Proteus of modern policy. 


For the destruction of a revolutionary 
government ; for a change of che 
racter and mode of thinking in 
France, for security against armed 
opinions ; for repressing republicas 
doctrine, and practice ; for the com 
quest of Fra:.ce ; for the liberationel 
Europe ; for the monarchy of theo 
cean ; for personal antipathy tothe 
tyrant and monster Bonaparte ; for 
indemnity as to the past, and sear 
rity as to the future; for a rock in 
the Mediterranean, for our faithful 
ally the Czar of all the Russias; 
for the rights, independence and e% 
clusive religion of Ces 
including the Inquisition; and, # 
length, specitically, for such a sf 
tem of intestine and predatory war 
fare as is said “to be peculiarly 
adapted to the actual coudition of 
the Spanish nation, and best 0 
to their situation and means.” 
Serry indeed are we Wo see * the 
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mp and circumstance of 
glorious war,” as it is called in the 
military yotabulary, dwindle and 
into a species of hostili- 
which has no tendency to pro- 
cure victory, and turns legitimate 
war into a system, (no, not a system) 
bot an anarchy of vengeance and 
, and assassination, Even a 
civil’ war although it breaks the 
bands of government, and in some 
measure of society itself, does not 
— the maxims of humanity 
moderation. But miserable in- 
deed is the state of that country 
where to the horrors of a civil and 
(worse still) a religious war, is ad- 
ded the rule of retaliation, that is, 
the rule of mutual injustice ; because 
one party is used with cruelty, the 
other party must behave with the 
same inhumanity in return. And 
thus, by increasing degrees of ex- 
asperation, every thing generous, 
honvrable, or magnanimous in war 
rates into what may be well 
entitled the savagery of civilized 
life; andthe Jaw of nations dissolves 
into a state of nature. 

Retaliation, absurd and monstrous 
retaliation, becomes not merely the 
casual practice of sanguinary patties, 
but rises into a great, actuating, and 
acknowledged principle of state po- 
licy, and the pith of diplomatic 


_ communications, 


Waris no longer isolated to the 
field of battle. Indeed the great ar- 
ry of battle seems to have ceased. 

hostile armies are mutually de- 
fensive, for nothing bonorable, ndo- 
thing warlike can 6 applied to the 
Guerillas except their 1iame. They 
partake in all the, criminality of 
War, Without possessing a spark of 
is glory,and are only human blood- 

nds who are taught to pull and 
‘ear their prostrate and bleeding 
Country. ‘The sufferings and priva- 
tons of war are now felt, not mere- 
4y im the field, but jn the home- 
BELFAST MAG. NO. XLII. 
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stead and manufactory. The works 
of human industry are made the 
subject of cruel reprisal. One pow- 
er burns them on land; another 
sinks them ia the ocear. The vo- 
luntary destruction of public monu- 
ments, of temples, tombs, statues, 
and all works that do honour to 
human society has been deservedly 
reprobated, but retaliation once a- 
dopted as a practical principle, never 
fails to proceed with accumulating 
violence and outrage of human feel- 
ings. Hostility then degenerates 
from the sword in hand, to the pros- 
cription of human labour, and _ in- 
ternational, assumes all the rancour 
and vindictiveness of civil war. 
While Lord Wellington lies in 
different cantonments in the front 
of an impregnable station, to which, 
at any time, he can safely retire, 
the dissensions natural to a protract- 
ed war, and a long continued sieve, 
have taken place at Cadiz between 
the Spanish Regency, and the Bri- 
tish Resident. The former demand- 
ing a large Joan or subsidy for the 
relief of an exhausted treasury, and, 
in the lowest ebb of credit, being 
obliged to suspend the payment of 
their army, with no. resources from 
the provinces, little expected from 
the colonies, and all their local re- 
venues taken up in supporting the 
various officers of the eive govern- 
tment. The British resident, it is 
said, has positively refused the loan, 
having but little reliance from past 
experience, of an honest appropria- 
tion of the money. The honourable 
acquittal of their General La Pena, 
in his conduct at the battle of Bar- 
rosa, aod the desire to re-instate him 
in his former command, mast widen 
the breach between the British and 
Spanish goverpments. It seems to 
share im the fatality attendant on all 
former coalitions, There is some- 


thing in the continental and in the 


insular character, which can only 
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be brought into a sort of assimila- 
tion, by the extraordinary pressure of 
accidental circumstances, but which 
again falls asunder at the touch of 
misfortune. This latent animosity 
and irreconcilability of character 
is less aptio produce serious conse- 
quences when there is room for se- 
parate action. Like gun-powder 
scattered, it evaporates by expansion, 
But when concentrated, and com- 
pressed together as at Cadiz, it is the 
more apt, on asudden, to explode, 
with calamitous eflect. 

Is there no reason to fear that the 
war is purposely protracted by Na- 
poleon, from the confidence founded 
on experience, and indeed on the 
nature of things, that an ill-assorted 
combination will of itse/f dissolve, 
particularly, when this dissolution is 
accelerated by various adverse cir- 
cumstances ; on the one part, the 
weariness of a fruitless war, and per- 
baps the Sympathy with their ravag- 
ed and oppressed country, and, on 
the other part, the Inuulity ot any 
further reliance on perverse folly 
and, perbaps, secret understanding 
wihthe enemy. Napoleon, in such 
only be a spectator. 
Itis military agency would conso- 
lidate, what hrs aim is to divide, and 
dissolve, 

in the mean time, for this pur- 
pose, orasamasque for other purpo- 
ses, by his laid-press, or law of 
eonseription, he reeruits bis armies 
with F200CO men. Thus se enters 
upon the year, And yet, ath 
eritical season, a rumour v 00S abroad, 
that the government of Ireland is 
dissatistied with the commander inp 
chiet of the forces in this island on 
account of his general orders, that 
the soldiery should in future avoid 
any tokens of party distinctions ; 
thatthey should confine themselves 
to military duty and regulated dress, 
without becoming political partrzans, 
and hazardivg the Q@nity of the ar- 


case, need 
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my and the safety of the State, 
Sir Ralph Abercrombie’s.obseryatio, 
when commander in chief, js well 
remembered and gave sutlicient yn. 
brage. General Fox, gave offen. 
to government, by suffering soldiers 
to appear im the streets without side 
arms, and took offence for not recejy, 
ing, in his high and responsible 
character, the least — intinatiog 
from civil authority of any ey. 
pected disturbance. Lord t Larrington 
is the third commander in. chief 
whose conduct as military. meg 
has been more mild, tolerant, and 
assuasive than that of the civil power, 

The truth ts that the high honour 
of a generous soldier inclines to cle 
mency. Itteelsa natural reluctance 
to subserve the petty, peevish per. 
secutions of the Castle. In the oe. 
cupation of watching a country, it 
fee!sitself awkward and somewhat in- 
dicsnant, and rather tian make a 
civil war “ EXPLODE,’ it would 
crush the germs of intestine discon), 
by a spirit of magnanimous conc 
ation,  Equitate quam sanguine, 
causa quai armis,” : 

An highly wmportant state pape 
is given among the Documents, lt 
is interesting, as indicating the views 
and temper of a large majority of 
the American people, and goveri- 
ment; and may be valuable: to be 
referred to at afuture day, in case the 
madness of hostile counsels, and tle 
assertion of domineering over ned 
trals, or more properly speaking, o 
tlie tyranny of the seas, should drive 
the British empire into open wat 
with the Wnited States. ‘The Re 
port of the Committee of the House 
of Representatives, on that part @ 
the President’s Message which re 
lates to foreign aflairs, is a produc 
tion evidently drawn by a masterly 
band, and manifests the settled prit- 
ciples on which the Americans af 
determined to act. They place com 


merce only as a secondary object, 
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ey hore : 
thee rrgits as a nation, and put 


most prominently forward the iwn- 
yasions on natural liberty, by the 
ampressment of their sailors into the 
Rritish navy. They declare, that 
« phe committee -are not of that sect, 
whee worship ws at the shrine of a cal- 
These expres- 
sons give an insight into their po- 
icy, Rather than expose their ci- 
tizens on the seas to repeated ine 
wits, they appear determined either 
arm and repel force by force, or 
withdrawing from foreign commerce, 

w concentrate their mighty and grows 
ingenergies in the pursuits ofagricul- 
wre, and domestic manufactures. 
Alrealy they have-made themselves 
in a great measure independent of 
European importations, by the exien- 
aonof theircotton, linen, and woollen 
manufactures. A few years more of 
commercial hostility, like that which 
has been the case, since issuing the fa- 
talorders.in council, or of more open 
and direct warfare, will unfold their 
manufacturing capabilities, and 
leave them few wants to be sup- 
plied from Great Britain and Ire- 
land, even on the return of peace: 
and having once learned to do with- 
wut the manufactures of Europe, 
they will continue to stand more 
erectand alone, 

A disposition unfriendly to Ame- 
rica bas long prevailed, and many 
have not, even since the peace of 
1783, overcome their prejudices in 
lavour of British supremacy, or 
lorgiven the United States for as- 
erting their independence. . It is 
rather fashionable to abuse them 
both in conversation, and in print. 
Britain is a haughty nation, and 
Would wish to have all the world 
subservient to her supposed in- 
'erests, and totreat all other nations, 
* i existing only for her excla- 
we use. See man for mine,’ is 
“er arrogant and assuming tone. 
Such conduct is unbecoming, even 


linate to the preservation of 
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in the height of prosperity, but it 
becomes ridiculous, when a long 
train of adverse circumstances, the 
eflects of fifiy years mismanage- 
ment, has compelled a people to stand 
lower in the view of all others, but 
themselves. 

In the present negociations, the 
ministry, with the fears attendant on 
little minds, dread to be outwitted, 
and substitute cunning for wisdom, 
Munroe, in his correspondence with 
Foster, plainly notices this dispo- 
sition, and the little shifts, to which 
the British cabinet have recourse, 
lest they should be outwitted by 
the French in not having withdrawn 
their decrees, if they give up their 
orders. He tells his diplomatic cor- 
respondent, “ that Britain prefers to 
be unjust, rather than be supposed 
to be out-mancuvred.” Although 
France has withdrawn her decrees, 
as far as the United States are cone 
cerned, Britain retains her orders in 
council, and by repeatedly shifting 
ground, betrays the weakness of her 
cause, and the impotency of her ne- 
gociators and statesmen. The tor- 
tuous windings of cunning generally 
accompany the assertion of a bad 
cause, by weak men, and in the fi- 
nal result are ill-matched against 
the straight-forward efforts of a firm 
and honest policy. Cunning may 
appear to gainadyantages, but most- 
ly falls a dupe to its own artifices, 
A dignified concession on the part of 
Britain, is only likely to regain 
America. 

The late accounts from America, 
state that the resolutions, with which 
the report of the committee on fo- 
reivn affairs was closed, have been 
passed by the house of representa- 
tives. Thus war appears to be de- 
termined on by America, and is 
consequently inevitable, unless the 
orders in council are rescinded. 


Great britain bas not long time left 
to determine on wal, or Concession, 
for the finesse of negoclalion must 
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soon be closed. A brief and clear 
statement of the history of the Bri- 
tish ordersin council, and the French 
decrees will be found among the 
documents. They will assist the 
reader, from the comparison of dates, 
to form his opinion respecting those 
noted state papers which have ope- 
rated to produce such important 
consequences, and so general an 
overturning in the commercial world, 
and in the system of trade. 
Parliament met on the 7th inst. 
and, surely, since the earliest period 
of our history, never has the great 
council of the nation met on more 
grave and weighty affairs. The 
speech of the Prince Regent was 
delivered by Lords Commissioners, 
and may not an inference be made 
that he himself would have come 
down to Parliament, were he to have 
personated Royalty and not, merely, 
to have represented it. He may be 
said at present to act ministerially, 
the officer of the two houses, but 
when the period arrives of his pos- 
sessing the full jpowers of Royalty, 
he will, then, speak from himself, 
when he shall act of himself; when 
in the words of Shakespear, “ He 
cap keep his state; be as a king, 
and show his sail of greatness.” 
This, at least, is the translation we 
wish to give of the speech, by comuise 
sion; butit must be acknowledged, 
that such js the perplexing uncer- 
tainty. in which we are still held 
with respect to the personal politics of 
the Prince, that we are unable to 
penetrate even through the thin 
tuture interposed between the pre- 
sent hour, and that of the unrestrict- 
ed Regency. One little month and 
the fate and fortunes of this part 
of the empire will be ~ decided. 
‘That, with all our beliefin the ver- 
sauility of self-interest, a minister 
who has pledced himself repeatedly 
as an anti-catholic minister, could 


possibly shape and accommodate 
himself to serve the Prince in the 
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same official character in which he 
was chosen, for the one single pur. 
pose, to serve bis Roval Father, we 
deem scarcely possible, Supposing 
that Prince be resolved on (‘atholie 
emancipation. Mr Percival, in that 
case, Cannot Continue minister, No 
man could so falsify himself, An 
the only reason we can find fy 
his now remaining minister, js 
that the Prince considers him a 
minister quoad the restrictions, 
What binds the Regent, binds him 
to the minister, The premier was, 
as it were, engrafted on the parlia 
mentary procedure, and the Prince 
accepted of the joint encumbrance, 
in duty to his father whose case 
was then hopeful instead of being 
“‘all but hopeless,” and with the view 
of shortly returning him the rule 
ashe had received it 
the crown—and he that wears the 
crown immortally, long keep it 
yours.” In short, during the period 
of the restrictions, Mr. Percival 
might well make nse of the terms 
“ Ego et princeps,” and whether it 
will run more agreeably to the Eng. 
lish idiom, the Premier and . the 
Prince, or the Prince and the Pre 
mier, a very short time will de 
termine, 

We sincerely acquit Mr. Percival 
of anv design to become “ King 
o’th Island.” But we conceive be 
has no objection to be considered 
the head, or, Regent of the anti-ce 
tholic party in Great Britain. If 
there was, at one time, a general 
suspicion of something behind the 
throne, that was superior to 
throne, there may be now as yeneral 
fear, that, close by the Regent's chair 
will grow up, or has already grown 
up, a poisonous intolerance whic 
suffers nothing great or generous (0 
thrive ander its shade, and which 
impedes the natural developement 
of bis virtues and best affections 
He has to temporise with oligat 
chy inthe state, and with prejudice 
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the people, and with the cothbina- 
ion of bot; the dupery and de- 
jysion of the one, administering to 
dhe uncoristitutional preponderance, 
and systematic cunning of the o- 


ther. 

The royal conscience no longer 
concentrated in the individual ; and 
hitherto quietly confided in, as a suf- 
fcient obstacle to Catholic eman- 
cipation, and toan union really cO- 
operative ; is now become a stirrzng 
principle of a very powerful party 
inchurch and state, who conceive, 
or wish to make others conceive, that 
the safetv of both is in imminent 
danger. This party lay quiet un- 
der the safe-guard of the King’s 
conscientious scruples, but now that 
they cannot push forward, as_ they 
have done most indecorously and 
unconstitutionally, the personality 
of the King, they will sev them- 
selves to raise the “ cri de guerre” 
No poperyy—No dissenter. Mr. Pers 
cival will march at the head of one 
column. Lord Sidmouth will come 
mand the other. It is already said 
that he intends to renew his motion 
respecting the qualifications of Dis- 
senting preachers. Even the church 
patronage of Dr. Bell’s exclusive 
system of education in opposition to 
the national and comprehending plan 
of Joseph Lancaster, is a proof of 
the extreme alarm which is now 
propagated by the Percival party. 
Amidst the prejudices of one set, 
and the pretensions of another, the 
Prince Regent has occasion to ex- 
ercise much self-government ; and 
agreat part of the apparent myste- 
nousness and ambigujty that clouds 
bis secret. wishes, may proceed from 
the extreme difficulty of maintaining 
his popularity on both sides of the 
channel, and his anxiety to accom- 
plisb a civil union, and a religious 
concordatin one united and indivisi- 

le empire, 


The speech of the Prince Regent 
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bears sorie marks of 4 compromise 
between Upposite opinions. It con- 
sidets things inversely as to their 
magnitude atid importance, It cele- 
brates the conquest of Java, the 
Walcheren of the East ; and it cries 
hush, as to the condition of Ire- 
land. As if the questions in the 
courts of law, were a cause sufficient 
to suspend all consideration of a 
most momentous state affair in the 
Houses of Legislature ; as if Ireland, 
even at present, was not worthy of 
athought, but as a subject of re- 
venue, utterly forgetting that the 
amplest fund of revenue, is the rights 
of the people, and the best resource, 
the hearts of the population. A 
penurious old fellow of our acquain- 
tance, when pressed to lay some 
manure upon his fields, exhausted 
and barren, “ Ah! believe me,” he 
used to reply, “ there is no manure 
equal to the nitre of the air.” And 
so it 1s with our farming financiers. 
They wish for ample crops of re- 
venue, but when the melioration of 
human condition is recommended, 
they have not the heart or the head 
to foresee its effects, and they re- 
cur to their nitre of the air, the cle- 
mency of the skies, and the mercy 
of Heaven. 

Sir Francis Burdett, in his hich 
character as a representative of the 
people, did not deem it proper, at 
such a season, to give place to the 
ministerial mover of the address, 
and having attracted the eye of the 
Speaker, and secured the ear of the 
house, he proposed an answer to the 
speech of the Regent, an address 
containing a candid and energetic 
exposition of the state of the nation, 
the causes of its calamities, exter- 
nal and interval, and their specific 
cure—an adequate rey, sentation of 
the people in parliament. Chis will 
stand at least in the records of the 
House of Commons, and posterity 
will judge of its truth—(See the 
Docunients.) 
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Lord Grenville, in the upper- 
house, and Mr. Ponsonby, in the 
lower, spoke in determined language 
respecting Catholic emancipation. 
The matter is nearly come to that 
point from which there seems no 
safe retreat, no shift of state policy, 
no diplomatique duplicity. The 
time is arrived when our Catholic 
countrymen and fellow-subjects, are 
to be admitted into a full and final 
participation of the privileges of the 
British constitution ; such a .parti- 
cipation, as can alone, unite indis- 
solubly all the subjects of this em- 
pire ina common interest, a mutual 
affection, and a cordial and enthu- 
siastic co-operation in the defence 
of their common country. While 
five millions of Irishmen are, in the 
most important, or in the most 
trifiing point, degraded below the 
level of British subjects, there can 
only be nominal union, and prac- 
tical subjection, 

The only relationship which ought 
at all times to have subsisted, and 
which, henceforth, can subsist, bee 
tween Britain aud Ireland, is the re- 
lationship of complete equality, and 
reciprocal rights. The subject. has 
received ample and repeated discus- 
sion. Eloquence has impressed, 
Reason ‘is convinced, Without de- 
ciding whether the caTHouic CLAIM 
rests upon absolute and indeleasible 
right, or upon political expediency, 
or upon siate policy, or upon hard 
necessity, we would presume to say, 
that on each, and upon aut of these 
grounds, the season is arrived for 
the grant of this clam, Justice re- 
quires it, Honest and honourable 
policy require it. The constitution 
warrants it, The crisis of public 
affairs, imperatively demands it, 
and Divine Providence is ready to 
bless it in the resulting harmony, 
tranquillity, and welfare of all lre- 
land, 

God tolerates all religions. Mao 
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persecutes all: but: his own, Bye 
when his laws cease to be 1 
he clogs the emancipation with 
terms, conditions, and reservations, 
We have heard of various checks, 
and other suitable arrangements m 
the nomination of Bishops. We 
presume to think, without recurs 
to distinctions between domestic and 
foreign nomination, that a full ‘and 
sufficient security for loyalty is pla. 
ced in the oath of alle+iance ad. 
ministered to all official auithority 
and under its awful sanction, there 
can be no danger to church and 
state as by law established. The 
Royal negative would assured} 
place the whole Catholic Hiera 
ander the influence of the minister, 
The resistance to the Veto is from 
Catholics, and not less from Irish 
men, ~ pyle 

Indeed we think it oné fortitiate 
circumstance, that the love of coon 

* in the’ Catholic breast, is 
strengthened, Confirmed, and con- 
solidated by tlieir attachment to their 
religion. We do fear that--Protes. 
tants, in ¢heir situation, would have 
been long ago seduced and scatter. 
ed into dust, It is their religion 
that has kept the Catholics safe from 
political corruption, that has pre- 
served their patriotic as well as their 
religious unity, and their Irish i 


tegrity and wholeness; while many 


other descriptions of their country- 
men have lost their feelings for the 
public, and are dissolved into indi- 
vidual selfishness. 

The establishment of the respec: 
tive households for the King, the 
Queen, and the Prince Regent has 
been brought before parliament, The 
sum total of influence is mereas- 
ed, although it is in some measure die 
vided into separate parcels; yetts 
evident tliat the influence to be ob 
tained through the two former's 
tended to hold in check the Prince 
Regent, and if possible force aa 
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herence to the present men, and the 
system 0 


which is to commence. under the 
ronage of the Prince, and that 
weare to have the reign of the fine 
arts under the sanction and exam- 
of a sumptuous and huxurious 
court. Such things ill become the 
at crisis. An unretlecting peo- 

ple may he amused by this pagean- 

, the few professors of the arts, 
who are employed, as also the ad- 
mirers of them, may extol the munifi- 
cence of the Prince, but the people, 
already overburdened with taxes, who 
haveto pay for all, will have cause 
to complain, if their comforts are 
farther abridged to support this ex- 
pease. A splendid court, a bankrupt 
state, and a distressed people form an 
assemblage of discordant materials, 
which do not promise a prolongation 
of tranguillity. . 

The murders of two families in 
London, Marr’s and Williamson’s, 
withmany other enormities of less 
degrees of criminalty, have occa- 
sioed much alarm, and manifested 
the too general shocking depravity 
of morals, and the ineflective state 
of the police, Secretary Ryder, 
moved fora committee to examine 
into the state of the nightly watch, 
An amendment was proposed to ex- 
tendthe inquiry to the police. But 
suil little etlectual good will be like- 
ly to be achieved by this committee, 
The causes tie deep, and onr state 
quacks are unwilling to go deep in 
examining into the grounds of the 
evils, Sir Samuel Romilly pointed 
out a detective system of jurispru- 
dence, tending . rather to permit 
frimes to increase, than ellectuaily 
remove the causes, which pro- 
duced them. Sir Francis Burdett 
likewise animadverted on this sub- 
ject, His remarks on+ moving his 
address are also appliabie to this 
pout, He allowed due meritto the 


f measures so long pursued. - 
We hear of the magnificegg era, 
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benevolent plans for teaching read- 
ing, writing, and arithmetic more 
generally te the poor. These he 
admitted were good ia their places, 
and so far as they prepared for 
higher instruction, in the principles 
of treedom and independence. ‘Thus 
a nation should educate its people. 
By such means, can the energies 
and virtues fof a people be best 
broughtout. A virtuous government 
and a virtuous people would reci- 
procally act and re-act on each other, 
and produce the highest sum of be- 
vefit. There is sometimes a beauty 
in the radical meaning of words. 
Education is derived from the Latin, 
educere ww bring out. We may thas 
catch a comprehensive meaning, 
which leads us to perceive the im- 
portance of education rightly un- 
derstood, and conducted on a pria- 
ciple commensurate with its high im- 
porte Lancaster and Bell may do 
muchto prepare the way, but ine 
struction of a higher nature is ne- 
Cessary to construct a durable in- 
provement. 
Much prejudice, and disgusting 
illiberality were apparent on the 
late alarms in the British metropo- 
lis. ‘The Cockneys were nearly 
frightened out of their wits, and in 
the insanity of the moment, raved 
about employing a military guard 
to protect thei, forgetting the dan- 
ger of raising the military above 
the civil power. Of the evils at- 
tendant on this syste. we know too 
much in lreland trom sad experience, 
to desireto see further experiments 
tried. In Lomiou a periodical ma- 
nia sometimes seizes the people 
epidemically, and ia the paroxysm 
of the moment, they forget all con- 
siderations, except those suggested 
Uy their fears. On some occasions, 
the fear of mad dovs has been en- 
demial, and then dogs of the most 
harmless natores have been indis- 
criminately sacrificed to quiet their 
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apprehensions. Again they are a- 
fraid of being all murdered by 
midnight ruffians, and then two of 
their bad, and illiberal prejudices 
are indulged to a shameful extent, 
their dislike to foreigners, and to the 
Irish. 

At first the Portuguese were the 
objects of their unjust suspiciuns, 
Then the is raised against the 
poor Irish, who almost without dis- 
tinction’ become objects of dread. 
Magistrates even insult those under 
judicial examination, and require, 
thatthey shall cross themselves be- 
fore they will believe their oaths, 
It is cause of regret, that so much 
vulgar prejudice exists among the 
English, and that not altogether con- 
fined to the uninstructed classes. 
They who endeavour to analyze mo- 
tives, and trace them up to their 
Origin, are inclined to think that 
these prejudices are deducible from 
their arrogant claims of | self-impor- 
tance, and the consequent low esti- 
mativp in which they hold all other 
nations, faults which are too con- 
Spicious in the English national eha- 
racter, and which have been the 
causes of many of their misfortunes. 
A less assuming port might have 
kept them from showing their ran- 
cour and envy against France, and 
preserved them from the calamities 
they have brought on themselves, by 
nineteen yearsof unproductive and 
destructive warfare, the offspring 
of their meddling disposition, and 
their Antigallican prejudices. <A 
less arrogant conduct towards I[re- 
land, both on the part of govern- 
ment, and of the bulk of the peo- 
ple, would have been beiter calcu- 
lated to bind up in the ties of bro- 
therly affection, and to produce an 
ample retura of kindness and con- 
ciliation on the part of the Irish. 

@wing to the long delay in the 
Baltic, in hopes of getting admis- 
sion imto the Swedish ports for the 
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merchant vessels, that part of the 
navy destined to that service, staid 
in those northern seas, till the sip. 
my weather had set in. They wer 
farther inconvenienced by hay: 
no friendly port in which to take 
shelter. Distressing shipwrecks hare 
in consequence occured on the coag 
of Holland, and several ships be. 
longing to the British navy - bare 
been lost. 

Mexico, and the adjacent cou 
tries, seem likely to work out their 
independence. That portion of 
South America formerly under the 
power of Spain, bids fair also to ah 
tain a similar state. The prospects 
of those who espouse thé side of 
revolution, appear to brighten, aad 
itis likely we may shortly have to 
announce the formation of a Sonth 
American Republic. 

In the mean time, a truce appear 
to have taken place between thetwo 
rival settlements of Buenos Ayres 
and Mvnte Video, so as for a season 
mutually to recognize the phantom 
of authority of Ferdinand VIL; or 
in other words, to admit the supre- 
macy of Old Spain. Yet not 
withstanding this temporary truce, 
the separation of Spanish America 
from the mother country, appears i 
the course of justice and of nature, to 
be at no great distance. - 


The motions on the state of le 


land, of which notice has been 
given in both houses, have been 
postponed for a few days, in const 
quence of a domestic calamity a 
fecting those who were to bring for 
ward the motions. Much depends 
ou the eyent of these motions, 
on the course which the kaown 
friends of the Prince Regent, asi 
dicative of his present mind, 
take, It will then be seen, whe 
ther he retains his former pre 
sions in favour of emancipatiol 
The present is a period of awlul su 
pence. 
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Fmancipation to he of real ser- 
vige 10 the Catholic, should be im- 
ediate, complete and unconditioned, 

vactogged with reservations, but 
wih a generous contitence conces 
ding to their just claims, and trust 
ing tothe grateful returns of alfec- 
tion, and the good elfects of uaani- 
mity; so that no distinction should 
ay longer remain between Catho- 
lc and Protestant. We have long 
lived connected in all the charities 
of private life, and we feel no cause 
for distcust in the full extension of 
equal privileges, 

To ak the Catholics to concede to 
a Protestant government a power to 
juterfere in the election of their pre- 
lates, is an undue interference with 
their religious opinions, It is al- 
most as unreasonable as to ask them 
ty become Protestants at once. It is 
also an ericroachment on their civil 
as well as their religious liberty. for 
the power of the Veto would soon be 
wed as an engine in the hands 
of government, in abridgment of 
civil liberty, It would theretore 
he a most unfavourable turn, in 
the Catholic question, if a compro- 
mise of this kind should be insisted 
om, and granted. It would entail 
endless disputes in future. A  con- 
ditioned, half-granted, aud half-re- 
server measure, would rob con- 
cession of all its advantages 

The event of the trials in Dubtia will 
he likely to prove favourable te the cause 
of liberality, let them terminate iti con- 
vetion or acquittal. A considerable and 
respectable class in England still retain pre- 
judices against conceding ty Catholics their 
just tights, These will see the illiberal 
tempts to force conyictjong, and judging 


real between the two parties, will 
* gradually brought to incline to the side 


of liberality and justice. 


4 sew of the Sunscriptions which 
were returned for Peter Finnerty, have 
not been paid to the Collectors. As 
that account is immediately to be clo- 
wd, i is intended to publish in the 
wat number, the numes of thase whose 
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subscripfions remain unpaid, To 
prevent any mistakes, it is recommends 
ed to thove who have paid to any other 
persons, to vee that they have handed 
the amount to the colicetors, 
ne ee 
DOCUMENTS, 
—_—- 

At an adintrned Meeting of friends to Educa. 
tion, held the Tth day of December, 18) 1. 
JoOuUN LELAND MAQUAY, Esq. In the chair, 

The Committee appointed at a former mecting 

submitted Resolutions, which having 

been discussed and amended, the following 

were agreed to — , 

Ist. Resolved, That the education of 
the poor of Ireland, is a grand object, 
which every Irishman anxious for the wel- 
fare aud prosperity of his country, ought, 
to have in view,.as the basis upon which 
its morals and true happiness can be best 
secured. 

2d, Resolved, That for the accomplish- 
ment of this great work, Schvols should 
be opened, divested of all sectarian dis- 
tinctions in any part of the arrangement. 

$d. Resolved, ‘hat to ferward this 
measure, we deem it expedient that a so- 
ciety be formed, and it be denominated, 
“The Society for Promoting the Educa- 
tion of the Poor of treland.” 

4th. Resolved, hat this Society shall 
consist of all such petsoms as may contri- 
bute by donation or annual subscription, 
in asum to be determined upon hereafter. 

5th, Resolved, That the Society shail 
receive communications, and maintain a 
correspondence upon all subjects which may, 
tend to farilier the objects of its forme 
tion—give information and assistance to 
local associations fur the fitting up of 
School-houses upon a suitable plan, and fas 
ciktate the providing of teachers properly 
qualified, as also the procuring of books, 
aud other necessary articles. 

6th. Resolved, That economy and me- 
thod being primary considerations im such 
undertakings, the attention of the Society 
shail be particularly directed to the are 
rangeinent made in those respects in the 
several schools now conducting in this 
country upon the planof Mr Joseph Lan- 
caster, which plan appears to us well cal- 
culated to meet the circumstances of the 
poor of Ireland. j 

7th. Resolved That a subseription be 
now opened for promoting the object of 
this Society, and that all the private banke 
ers of this city, together with the follow- 
ing Gentlemen, John Leland Maquay, 
‘ | 
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Stephen’s-green; Randal M*‘Donnell, Al- 
len’s-court; Arthur Guinnes, James’s- 
gate; and William Harding, Lower Mount- 
street, be requested to receive the same. 

Resolved, That a general meeting of 
the subscribers be held at the Trustee’s 
room, in the Royal Exchange, on Satur- 
day, the 14th inst. at eleven o'clock. 

Joun Letanpn Maguay, Chairman. 


At a Meeting of the Society for Promoting the 
Education of the Poor of freland, pursuant 
to public advertisement, at the Royal Ex- 
change, on Saturday, the 14th December, 
1811. 

PETER DIGGES LA TovCHE, EsQ. in the 

Chair. 

Resolved, ‘That all Subscribers of not 
less than ‘Ten Guineas of a donation, and 
One Guinea annually, shall be considered 
Members of this Society. 

Resolved, That the affairs of the So- 
ciety shall be conducted by a Committee 
of twenty-one members, to be annually 
elected, who shall report to a general 
meeting, to be held on the second Mon- 
day in May, in each year. 

Resolved, That a committee be now 
appointed, of eleven members, with li- 
berty for them to elect ten others to their 
number, who shail solicit subscriptions, 
and take such other measures as they may 
deem necessary to forward the object of 
the Society, and report the same to a 
general meeting, to be held on the second 
Monday in May next—three to be a 
quorum on said committee. 

The fellowing committee were then ap- 
pointed ; 

Peter Digges La Touche, Bank, Caastle- 
street ; John Leland Maquav, Stephen's 
green; Samuel Bewley, Meath-street ; 
John Barrington, Great  Britain-street ; 
Luke M'‘Grath, Grenville-street; Arthur 

juinness, James’s-gate; ‘Thomas H. Ore 
pen, South Frederick-street; Edward Al- 
len, Upper Bridge-street ; William 'Tod- 
hunter, Holles-styeet; Thomas Parnell, 

25, Merrion-square, North; Doctor 

Thorpe, Gardiner-street. 

The Committee, thus appointed, an- 
pounce to the public, that they are ready 
to receive subscriptions—and that from 
among those who shall subscribe, they will 
complete their number on the 24th day of 
January, next. 

The Subscriptions will be published as 
received. 


SOCIETY FOR PROMOTIXG THE EDUCA- 
TION OF THE POOR OF IRELAND. 


Phe education of the poor of Ireland, 
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is a grand object, which ey. Irishmag 
anxious for the welfare and Be of 
his country, should have in view Re, nd 
basis upon which its morals and wee 
piness can be best secured. It is therm 
fore considered highly important, that 
Schools should be opened, divested of all 
Sectarian distinctions in every part of the 
arrangement. 

To forward this measure, a Society ha 
been formed, and denominated, 4 The 
Society for Promoting the Education of 
the Poor of lreland.” 

All Subscribers of not less than Te, 
Guineas, and a donation of One Guing 
annually, shall be considercd members 
thereof. 

The affairs of the Society are to be con. 
ducted by a Committee of 21 
to be annually elected, who shall 
to a general- meeting, to be heid on the 
second Monday iy May each year. 

The object of the Society being to pro 
mote the establishment and facilitate the 
conducting of schools, wherein the 
of Ireland may be instructed in Reading, 
Writing, and Arithmetic, in a cheap and 
expeditious way, and without Sectarian 
distinctions, have adupted the following 
plan of procedure. 

They will give information upon thesul- 
ject of erecting and fitting yp of Schook 
houses upon a suitable plan, and so far 
their funds will allow, they will contribute 
to the expense that may be incurred upon 
this head by local Associations. 

They will assist in procuring propetly 
qualified School Masters. 

They will furnish Stationary, Books, 
Slates, and other articles siecessary for 
Schools, at reduced prices. 


And they recommend the plan prt 


tised by Mr. Joseph Lancaster. givinga 
Scriptural education, and combining there 
with economy and method, as well adapt 
ed to meet the circumstances of the Poor 
of Ireland. And they further recommend 
that in the Schuols to be founded, there be 
no distinction on account of religious opr 
nions in Managers, Instructors, of 

lars, and that Catechisms, and Books 
Religious Controversy, be excluded, 


Brief statement of the British Orders in Council, 
and the French Decrees. 


On the 16th of April, in the year 1806, 
an order was issued from the British cope 
cil chamber, and in the folle ing me 
a declaration was made to Amcrica,t 
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minister at the court of London, in 
virwe of that order, that, in consequence 
of his Majesty the King of Prussia hav- 
ing seized Upon the Electorate of Hanover, 
america, and all the other neutral powers, 
wereto consider the entrance of the Ems, 
the Weser, the Elbe, and the Trave, in a 
gate of blockade, which blockade was af- 
verwards extended to the port of Brest ; 
hut it being notoriously impossible to 
maintain such a system by actual force, this 
wasnot inaptly styled a paper blockade. 

On the Zist of Nov. 1806, Bonaparte 

ing in the mean time conquered Prus- 
sia, isued from the metropolis of that king- 
dom the document called the Berlin Decree, 
which retaliates on the British order of 
the 16th of April, by declaring England in a 
gate of blockade, and prohibiting the 
commerce of all neutral nations with this 
country. 

On the 7th of January, 1807, the British 
ministry issued a fresh Order in council, 
to retaliate upon the Berlin Decree ; the 
stbstance of which order was, that no neu- 
tral vessel should be allowed to trade to 
any port of France,or to any port of her 
Alles so much “under French controul 
asthat British vessels may not freely trade 
thereto.” 


On the 11th of November, 1807, ano- 
ther of the series of British Orders was is- 
swed, directing that neutral vessels bound 
forthe ports of France, or of her Allies 
under French controul, should undergo a 
search by British cruisers, or should pro- 
ceed in the first instance to England, and 
paya per centage upon their cargves, 

These Orders called forth another re- 
taliatery Decree, issued by Napoleon from 
Milan, on the 7th of December, 1807, 
which directed, “ That every ship, to 
Whatever nation -it may belong, that shall 
have submitted to be’ searched by English 
ships, or to a vuyage to England, or that 
shall have paid any tax whatsvever to the 
English Government, shali for that alone 
be declared to be denationalized, and to have 
forfeited the protection of its government, 
‘all have become English property, and 
‘such shall be seizable, either in a French 
pat,orby French cruizers, and adjudged 
to the captors,” _ 9 

This produced more Beitish Orders of 
‘éaliction,in the spirit of the former, and 


oe of which was issued im April, 
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UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 


The Committee, to whom was referred that part 
of the President's message which refers to our 
Foreign affairs, beg teave to report in part—— 
That they have endeavoured to give to 

the subject submitted to them,» that full 
and dispassionate consideration which is 
due to one so intimately counected with 
the interest, the peace, the safety, and the 
honour of the country, 

Your committee will not encumber your 
journiis and waste your patience with a 
detailed history of all the various matters 
growing out of our foreign relations. ‘The 
cold recital of wrongs, uf injuries, of ag- 
gressions, known and felt by every mem- 
ber of this union, could have no other 
effect than to deaden the national seusi- 
bility and render the public mind callous 
to injuries with which it is already too fa- 
muliar, 

Without recurring then to the multiplied 
wrongs of partial or temporary operation, 
of which we have so just cause of com- 
plaint against the two great belligerents, 
your committee will only call'your atten- 
tion, at this time, to the systematic aggres- 
sion ef those powers, authorised by their 
edicts, against neutral commerce; a sys- 
tem which, as regavded its principles, was 
founded on pretensions that went to the 
subversion of our national independence ; 
and which, although now abandoned by 
one power, is, in its broad and destructive 
operation, as still enforced by the other, 
sapping the foundation of our prosperity. 

It is more than five years since Eagland 
and France in violation of those principles 
of justice and public law, held sacred by 
all civilized nations, commenced this un- 
precedented system, by seizing the pro- 
perty of the citizens of the United States 
peaceably pursuing their lawful commerce 
onthe high seas. ‘To shield themselves 
from the odium which such outrage must 
incur, each of the Belligerents sought a 
pretext in the conduct of the other—each 
attempting to justify his system of rapine 
as a retaliation for similar acts ou the part 
of hisenemy. As if the law of nations, 
founded on eternal justice, could sanction 
a principal, which, if ingrafted into our 
munieipal code, would exeuse the crime 
of one robber, upon the sole plea that the 
unfortunate object of his rapacity, was 
also a victim to the “injustice of another. 
The fact of priority could be true as to 
eue vuly of the parties; and whether true 
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or false, could furnish no ground of jus- 
tilication. 

‘The United States thus unexpectedly and 
violently assailed by the two greatest pow- 
ers in Europe, withdrew their citizens and 
property from the ocean, and cherishing 
the blessings of peace, although the occa- 
sion would have fully justified war, sought 
redress in an appeal to the justice and mag- 
nanimity of the Belligerents, When this 
appeal had failed of the success which was 
due to its moderation, other measures, 
founded on the same pacific policy, but ap- 
pivinyr to the interests, instead of the justice, 
of the Belligerents, were resorted to, Such 
was the character of the non-intercourse 
and non-importatipn laws, which in, 
tue return of both powers to Weir termes 
sate of amicable relations, by offering com- 
mercial advantages to the one who should 
first revoke his hostile edicts, and imposing 
restrictions on the other. 

France, at length, availing herself of the 
proffers) made equally to her and her ene- 
my by the non-importation law of ay, 
1810, announced the repeal, on the first of 
the following November, of the decrecs of 
Berlin and Milan; aod it affords a subject 
of sincere cougratulauion to be informed, 
through the otlicial orga:s of the govern- 
ment, that those decrees are, so far at 
least as our rights are concerned, really and 
practically at an ead. 

It was confidently expected that this 
act on the part of Fravce, would have 
been immediately followed by a revoca- 
tion, on the part of Great Britain, of her 
orders in council. It our reliance on her 
justice had been impaired by the wrongs 
she had inflicted : yet when she had plight- 
ed her faith to the world that the sole mo- 
tive of her aggression on neutral com- 
merce was to. be found in the Beri and 
Milan decrees, we looked forward to the ex- 
tinction of those decrees, as the period 
when the freedom of the seas would be a- 
gain restored. 

in this reasonable expectatien we have, 
been disappointed, A year has elapsed 
since the French decrees were rese:nded, 
and yet Great Britain, tustead.of retract. 
ing pari passw that course of unjustitiable 
om on neutral rights,ia which she pro- 
tessed to be only the reluctant tollower of 
Feanee, has advanced with beider and 
continually increasing strides. ‘To the 
categorical demands lately made by our 
gowernment for the repeal of the orders in 
evuncil, she has ailected to deny the prac- 
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tical extinction of the French decrees... 
and she has, moreover, advanceda hewand 
unexpected demand, increasing in hosts 
lity the orders themselves, She has insisted 
through her accredited minister at this 
place, that the repeal of the orders a 
council must be preceded, net only by the 
practcal abandonment of the French de. 
crees of Berlin and Milan, so far y 
they infringe the neutral rights of the 
United States, but by the renunciativa, on 
the part of France, of the whole of her 
system of commercial warfare 
Great Britain, of which those decrees ori. 
ginally formed a part. 

‘This system is understood to consist ig 
a course of measures adupted by Franee, 
and the other powers on the Continen, 
subject to, or in alliance with her, caleu. 
lated to prevent the introduction into their 
territories of the preducts and manufac 
tures ef Great Britain and her colonies, and 
to annthilate her trade with them, How. 
ever hostile these regulations may be, on 
the part of France towards Great Britain, 
or however sensibly the latter may fed 
their effects, they are, nevertheless, to be 
regarded only as the expedients of one ene- 
my agajnst another, for which the United 
States, as a neutral power, can inne ft 
spect be responsible ; they are, too, in 
exact conformity with those which Great 
Britain has herself adopted and acted 
upon in the time of peace as well as wan 
Andit is not te be presumed that France 
would vield'to the unauthorised demand of 
America, what she seems to have consider. 
ed as one of the most powerful engines of 
the present war. ; 

Such are the pretensions upon whith 
Great Britain founds the violation of the 
maritime rights of the United States—pre 
tensions not- theoretical merely, but fol 
lowed up by a desolating war upon ouruD- 
protected commerce. ‘The ships of the 
United States, laden with the products of 
our own soil and labour, navigated by our 
own citizens, and peaceably pursuing @ 
lawful trade, are seized on our Own Coasts, 
atthe very mouths of our harbours, cot- 
demned and confiscated. 

Your commitiee are not, however, of 
that sect whose worship is at the shrine of 
a calculating avarice. And while weare 
laying before you the just complaints of 
our merchants against the plunder ot 
their ships and cargoes, we cannot 
from presenting to the justice and hom 
nity of our country the unhappy case 
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cer impressed seamen. Although the 
of these victims of barbarity for 
the loss of (what should be dearer to the 
Americans than ife,) their liberty--although 
the cries of their wives and children in 
iyation of protectors and parents, 
pave, of late, been drowned in the louder 
camours at the loss of property ; yet 1s 
the practice of forcing our mariners ito 
the British navy, in violation of the rights 
of our flag, carried on with unabated rigor 
mdseverity. If it be our duty to encou- 
rage the fair-and legitimate commerce of 
this country, by protecting the property of 
the merchant, then, indeed, by as much as 
fifeand liberty are more estimable than 
ships and goods, so much more impressive 
isthe duty to shield the persons of our 
yamen, whose hard and honest services 
weemployed, equally with those of the 
merchaats, in advanciug, under the 
mantle of its laws, the interests of their 
country. , 

To sum up,in a word, the great cause 
of complaint against Great Britain, your 
committee need only say, that the United 
States, as a sovereign and independent 
power, claim the right to use the ocean, 
which is the common and acknowledged 
highway of nations, for the purpose of 
transporting, in their own vessels, the pro- 
ducts of their own soil, and the acquisitions 
of their industry, to a market in the ports 
oftriendly nations, and to bring home in 
return, such articles as their necessities or 
convenience may require, always regard- 
ing the rights of Belligerents, as defined 
by the established Iaws of nations Great 
Britain, in defiance of ‘this incontestible 
right, captures every American vessel 
bound to, or returning from, a port where 
ber commerce is not favoured ; ens!aves our 
seamen, and, in spite of our remonstrances, 
perseveres in these aggressions. 

To wrongs so,daring m character, and 
disgraceful in their execution, it is im- 
posible that the people of the United 
States should remain indifferent. We must 
how tamely and quietly submit, or we 
must resist by those mea which God has 
placed within our reach. 

Your committee would not cast a shade 
over the American name, by the expression 
ofa doubt which branch of this Bltérnative 
willbe embraced. ‘he occasion is new 


Presented when the national character, 
misunderstood and traduced for a time 
by foreign and domestic enemies, should be 
vindicated. If we have not rushed to the 
ittle like the nations who are led 
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by the mad ambition of a single chief, or 
the avarice of a corrupted court, it has 
not proceeded from a fear of war, but 
for a love of justice and humanity. That 
proud spirit of liberty and mdependence, 
which sustained our fathers in the success 
ful assertions of their rights against foreign 
aggression, is not yet sunk, ‘The patriotic 
fire of the revolution still burns in the 
American breast with a holy and unextin- 
guishable flame, and will conduct this nation 
to those high destinies, which are not less 
the reward of dignitied moderation, than of 
exalted valour. 

But we have borne with injury until fors 
bearance has ceased to be a virtue. ‘The 
sovereignty and independence of these 
States, purchased aud, sanctioned by the 
blood of our fathers, from whom we re- 
ceived them, not for ourselves only, but 
as the inheritance of our posterity, are de~ 
liberately and systematically violated. And 
the period has arrived, when in the opinion 
of your committee, it is the sacred duty 
of Congress to call forth the patriotism 
and resources of the country. By the aid 
of these, and with the blessing of God, 
we conriidently trust we shall be enabled to 
procure that redress, which has been 
sought for by jystice, by remonstrance; and 
forbearance in vain. 

Your committee, reserving fora future 
report, those ulterior measures, which, ia 
their opinion, ought to be pursued, would, 
at this time, earnestly recommended, in the 
words of the President, “ ‘That the Unitcd 
States be immediately put into an armour 
and attitude demanded by the crisis, and 
corresponding with the national spirit and 
expectations.” And, to this end, they 
beg leave to submit, forthe adoption of the 
house, the following resolutions : 

1. Resolved, That the military establishe 
ment, as authorised by the existing laws, 
ought to be immediately completed by 
filling Gp the ranks and prolonging the es- 
tabiisliment of the troops ; and that te 
encourage enlistments, a bounty in lands. 
ought to be given in addition to the pay 
and bounty now allowed by law. 

2. ‘That an additional force of ten thous 
sand regular troops ought to be immed:- 
atély Taised to serve for three years ; and’ 
that a bounty in lands ought to given to 
encourage enlistment. 

3. That it is expedient to authorise the 
President, under proper regulations, to ace 
copt the service of any number of volume 
teers, not exceeding fifty thousand, to be 
organised, trained, aad held in-readiness te 
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act on such service as the exigencies of the 

government may require. 

4. That the President be authorised to 
order out, from time to time, such de- 
tachments of the militia, as in his opinion 
the public service may require. 

5. That all the vcssels not now in service 
paar to the navy and worthy of re- 
pair, be immediately fitted up and put in 
commussion. 

6. That it is expedient to permit our 
merchant-vessels, owned exc)usively by re- 
sident citizens, and commanded my na- 
vigated solely by citizens, to arm, under 
proper regulations tu be prescribed by law, 
im self-defence, against all unlawful pro- 
ceedings towards them on the high seas. 

—, 
IMPERIAL PARLIAMENT. 
HOUSE OF LORD3s, JAN, 7. 

The LORD CHANCELLOR, as organ 
of the Commusioncrs, delivered th following 
Speech on the part of His Royal Highness 
the Prince Regent : 

“MY LORDS AND GENTLEMEN, 

* We are commanded by His Royal 
Highness the Prince Regent, to express to 
you the deep sorrow which he feels in an- 
nouncing to you the continuance of his Ma- 
jesty’s lamented indisposition, and the un- 
feats disappointment of those hopes of 
his a early recovery, which had 
been cherished by the dutiful affection of 
his family, and the loyal attachment of his 
people. 

“The Prince Regent has directed co- 
pies of the last Reports of her Majesty 
the Queen's Council to be laid before you, 
and he is satisfied that you will adopt 
such measures as the present melancholy 
exigency may appear to require. 

“ In securing a suitable and ample pro- 
vision for the support of his Majesty's 
Royal Dignity, and tor the attendance 
upon his Majesty’s sacred Person, during 
his illness, the Prince Regent rests assu- 
red, that you will also bear in mind the in- 
dispensible duty of continuing to preserve 
for his Majesty the facility of resuming 
the personal exercise of his Royal Autho- 
rity, in the happy event of his recovery, 
so earnestly desired by the wishes and 
the prayers of his family aod his subjects, 

“ The Prince Regent directs us to sig- 
nify to you, the satisiaction with which 
his Royal Highness has observed, that che 
measures which have been pursued for the 
defence and security of the Kingdom of 
Portugal, have preved completely effec- 
tual; aad that om the several occasions 
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which the British or Porty 

have been engaged with the en the 
reputation already acquired by them hy 
been fully maintained. ; 

‘- The successful and brilliant enter. 
prise which terminated in the surprise, in 
Spanish Estremadura, of a French 
bY a detachment of the allied arm , 
dicable to that distinguished cae aa 

: ; acer, and to 
the troops under his command, and hy 
contributed materiaily to obstruct the de. 
signs of the enemy in that part of the Peg. 
insula. 

“The Prince Regent is assured, that 
while you reflect with pride and satisfa. 
tion on the conduct of his Majesty's 
troops, and of the Allies, in these various 
and important services, you will tender 
justice to the consummate judgment and 
skill displayed by General Lord Viscount 
Wellington, in the direction of the cam 
paiga. In Spain the spirit of the 
remains unsubdued; and the system of 
warfare so peculiarly adapted to the actual 
condition of the Spanish nation, has been 
recently extended and improved, under 
the ss aceon which result from the 
operations of the allied armies on the fron 
tier, and from the countenance and asst 
tance of his Majesty’s navy on the coast, 
Although the great exertions of the ene 
my have in soine quarters been attended 
with success, His Royal Highness is per 
suaded, that you will admire the pense 
verance and gallantry manifested by the 
Spanish armies. Even in those provinces 
principally occupied by the French for 
ces, new energy has arisen among the 
people; and the increase of difliculty and 
danger has produced more counected 
forts of general resistance 

“The Prince Regent, in the name and 
on the bebalf of his Majesty, comniands 
us to express his confident hope that you 
will enable him to continue toafford the most 
effectual aid and assistance in the support of 
the contest, which the brave nations of 
Peninsula still maintain with such unabated 
zeal aod resolution, 

«His Royal Highness commands us ® 
express his congratulations on the succes 
of the British arms in the island of Java 

“The Prince Regent trusts that you 
will concur with His Royal Highpess @ 
approving the wisdom ana abilit 
which this enterprise, as wellvas the cp 
ture of the islands of Bourbon and Mae 
ritius, has been conducted under the im 
mediate direction of the Governor 
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ef India; and that you will applaud the 
decision, gallantry, and spirit conspicuously 
displayed in the late operations of the brave 
amy wider the cotamand of that distin- 

ished officer, Lieucenant-General Sir 
samuel Auchmuty, so powerfully and a- 
biy supported by his Majesty's naval forces. 

* By the completion of this system of 
operations, great additional security wil 
have been given to the British commerce 
agd possessions of the East Indies, and the 
Colonial power of France will have been 
eutirely extinguished. ote 1 

“ His Royal Highness thinks it expedient 
to recommend to your attention the pru- 
priety of providing such measures for the 
future government of the British posses- 
sons in India, as shall appear from ex- 
perience, and upon mature deliberation, 
tebe calculated to secure their internal 

perity, and to derive from those 
flourishing dominions the utmost degree of 
advantage to the commerce and revenue 
of the United Kingdom. 

« We are commanded by the Prince 
Regent to acquaint you, that while His 
Royal Highness regrets that various 1me- 
portant subjects of difference with the Go- 
vernment of the United States of America 
aill remain unadjusted—the difficulties 
which the affair of the Chesapeake frigate 
had occasioned, have been finally removed ; 
and we are directed to assure you, that in 
the further progress of the discussions with 
the United States, the Prince Regent will 
continue to employ such means of con- 
ciliation as may be consistent with the 
honour and dignity of his,Majesty’s crown, 
aad with the due maintainance of the ma- 
nume and commercial rights and interests 
of the British empire. 

“ Gentlemen of the House of Commons, 

“ His Royal Highness has directed the 
Estimates for the service of the current 
year to be laid before you. He trusts that 
you will furnish him with such supplies as 
may be necessary to enable him to con- 
tiaue the contest in which his Majesty has 
tagaged, with that spirit, apd. exertion 
which will affurd the best prospect of 
Ms successfultermination, 

“His Royal Highness commands us to 
tecommend that you should resume rthe 
fousideration of the state of the finances 
of Ireland, which you had commenced in 
the last Session of Parliament. He has 
the satisfaction to inform you, that the 
mproved receipt of the revenue of Ire- 
a the last, as compared with the pre- 

B year, coniirms the belief that the 


*pression which that revenue had expe- 
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rienced, isto be attributed to accidental 

and temporary causes, 

“ My Lords, and Gentlemen, 

“ The Prince Regent is satisfied that 
you entertain a just sense of the arduous 
duties which His Royal Highness has 
been called upon to fulfil, in consequence 
of his Majesty’s continued indisposition. 

** Under this severe calamity, His Royal 
Highness derives the greatest consolation 
from his reliance on your experienced 
wisdom, loyalty, and public spirit, to 
which in every difficulty he will resort, 
with a firm confidence, that through your 
assistance and support, he shall be ena- 
bled, under the blessings of Divine Pro- 
vidence, successfully to discharge the im- 
portant functions of the high trust re- 
posed in him, and in the name and on the 
behalt of his beloved Father, and revered 
Sovereign, to maintain unimpaired the 
prosperity and honour of the nation,” 

Sir Francis Burdett moved the following Ad= 
dress, which was only supported by three 
voles, himself and Lord Cochrane, as tele 
hers, and Mr. Cuthbert, a solitary av. 

“ We, his Majesty's most dutiful and 
loyal subjects, the commons of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, in 
Parliament assembled, return your Koyal 
Highness the humble thanks of this house, 
for the most gracious speech delivered by 
the Lords Commissioners, by your Royal 
Highness’ command. 

“ We assure your Royal Highness that 
we shall, without delay, take into our se- 
rious consideration all the matiers to 
which your Royal Highness has been please 
ed to direct our attention, and endeavour 
to adopt such measures as are best caleus 
lated to meet the exigencies of the times, 

* But we should deem it a failure in our 
duty, were we, on this solemn occasion, 
to omit expressing to your Royal Highness, 
with a frankness suggested by a due sense 
of our functions, the sentiments we ene 
tertain on the present :ituation of our 
country, and to point out to your Royat 
Highness, the remedy, which, in our opi- 
nioa, is called for by the evil already experi- 
eaced, and by the dangers which appear to 
be ampending, 

“* We always hear with great satisfaction, 
though not with surprize, that our coun- 
trymea whether by land or sea, maintain 
the character of their ancestors; but we 
cannot at the same time, dismiss from our 
minds all consideration of the litde effece 
with which their valour has beea exerted 
and in the cause in which it has been disy 
played, 
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“ We lament to see nothing character- 
istic of that love of freedom for which 
this nation has been so highly renowned 
in the world. In looking through the his- 

of the last eighteen years of war, we 
find the valour and resources of our coun- 
try in no instance employed in the de- 
fence or restoration of freedom, but al- 
most constantly in endeavours to prevent 
the oppressed from becoming free, or to 
re-plunge them into slavery, to reharden 
the grasp of despotism, and to sharpen the 
half-blunted fangs of persecution, so that 
that the British flag, formerly the dread 
of tyranny, appears, through this long 
and disgraceful period, to have waved 
only in hostility to the liberties and hap- 
piness of mankind. 

“ From a line of conduct so repugnant 
to justice, to the common sense, and come 
mon feeling of men, the natural results 
have ensued. In those distant regions, 
where ignorance and feebleness have ren- 
dered the people an casy prey to suc- 
cessive usurpation, we have uniformly 
been conquerors, and in overturning one 
despotism, have for the purposes necessary 
to the maintenance of cofruption at home, 
aniformly erected another in its stead ; 
while in all those countries, where men 
have attained a knowledge of their rights, 
and have possessed courage to avenge 
themselves on their oppressors, we have 
found few and treacherous friends, and 
many and implacable foes. 

*“ The sovereigns, our allies, subdued 
not less by that abuse of their power, which 
we have endeavoured to support, than by 
the arms of their and our enemy, have 
either been driven from their thrones, or 
have abandoned our cause, and disclaim- 
ed our connection, as the only means of 
retaining even a scanty portion of their 
former dominions, so that after having 
stirred up, in hostility to freedom, al- 
most every sovereign of the continent of 
Europe, after having expended hundreds 
of millions inthe support of that formida- 
ble but unprincipled league, we were, at 
Jast, reduced to contend alone with the 
Conqueror of that Continent, upon a spot, 
which we have only assisted to desolate 
and ravage, in defence of sovereigns, who, 
not being able to rely on the affections of 
their subjects, have sought their personal 
safety in abdication, or in flight. 

* To the regret of having seen the na- 
tional resources exhausted in the prosecu- 
tion of measures, so fraught at once with 
wickedness and folly, we have not, how- 
ever, to add the shame of having seen the 
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people of this kingdom voluntarily lend 
their aid to those measures—thejy sense of 
justice and love of freedom revolted 
inhuman a crusade, which at the . 
they condemned, and against which man 
had the virtue openly to protest, well 
knowing that a war against freedom in 
other countries, was im reality a war aoa! 
the people of England themselves, To 
counteract the effect of opinions yo ob. 
viously just, a system of terror was resort. 
ed to, false alarms were excited, spies and 
informers were hired, plots were invenn 
ed, constructive treasous were reyipn 
ed, and new-fangled treasuns enacr 
ed, the safe guards of personal fj 
were removed, fortresses under the name 
of barracks, were established throy 
tte land, and the fame, and the persua of 
every man, were placed at the absolue 
disposal of those who, calling themselves 
the servant of the King, were, in fact, 
the agents of that rapacious and haughty 
Oligarchy, who had long fatiened on the 
miseries of the country, and who in the 
progress of the principles of liberty, sow 
the seeds of a destruction of their ill-yot- 
ten power. 

“ Under the operation of this system we 
have beheld much that remained of our 
liberties wholiy swept away; we have 
seen practised, under the name of collect. 
ing a revenue, and in the guise of legal 
proceedings, acts of oppression and insult, 
which our forefathers would have perished 
rather than endure. The dwellings, the 
books, the most private recesses and con 
cerns of Englishmen, once so sacred, are 
now exposed to the intfusion and inguisite- 
rial scrutiny of numberless mefcenary * 
geuts, appointed and removeable at the 
pleasure of the crown. Financial rapaciy 
breaks in between landlord and tenant, 
and in violation of every principle of pro 
perty, the Crown is become co-proprieter, 
in every man’s estate, having a prior 
upon histenant ; under the name of te 
deeming the land tax, there és a general con 
fiscation of landed property, while im the 
form of a stamp duty, it seizes the bequests 
of the dead in their passage te the living 5 
so at last there is no man 
who can be said to be the owner or 
prietor of any thing, the government | 
mg by degrees assumed a controul and 
tershipover property of every desth 

« "There was a time in English histery 
when the extortions of an Empson - 
Dudley, though under the sanction @ 
act of parliament, brought the . 
to the block, and consigned their 
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agents t0 public vengeance in the pillory ; 

but now we have many Empsons and 

Dudleys, in every county, who under the 
name of surchargers, supervisors, &c, in- 
fict amercements and fines at their plea- 
sure, the parties sO emerced being denied 
pot only an appeal to a jury, but even the 
sidof Counsel or Attorney to speak in 
theirdefence before those fiscal ‘Tribunals, 
which, to the terror of the people, are es- 
tablished in every corner of the land. 

« fa exact proportion to the increase of 
these extortions have we seen the increase 
of the military force, and the multi- 

‘on of means calculated to divest the 
wider of all fellow-feeling with the citi- 
sen, Cooped up in barracks and depots, 
fogged for the most trifling offences, he 
loses, by degrees, all regard for those 
rights of which he is deprived, all attach- 
ment for (hat constitution out of the pale 
of which he is placed, and becomes the 
passive and unconscious instrument of ty- 
raunical coercion, mistrustful of the effect 
of English feeling, which it seems to have 
been feared Fnglish soldiers would still re- 
tain; many thousands of German and o- 
ther foreign mercenaries have been in- 
troduced and placed on our military esta- 
blishment, with priviliges not possessed by 
the troops of our own country; whole 
districts of England and large portions of 
the English army have been put under the 
command of German officers, and the more 
efectually to estrange the people from the 
native soldiers, the latter have, in many 
instances, been compelled to assume 4 
German garb; the militia, heretofore re- 
girded as the sole constitutional force of 
thecountry, upon the principle, that as 
men had most interest so they would be 
most stout in defending their liberties 
and properties, the militia having been long 
perverted from its legitimate purpose, has 
at last, by the interchange of the English 
and IrisA militias, been converted, with 
respect to the two countries, into the too 
convenient instrument of reciprocal op- 
Pression; and especially with regard to 

» where the just remonstrances and 
complaints of a generous, a gallant, and 

uffering people, have uniformly been 
met with repulsion and disdain. 

“In the institution of the Local Militia, 
We beheld all the severities of a milltaty 
Sucription, without its impartiality, and 

ta 5 of its rewards ; and in 

“sumed prerogative of calling upon 
the people to oh milita duty baw 

system of discipline which is now in 
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practise, we see every man in England, 
when commanded to take up arms, 1n what 
is termed the defence of his country, liable 
to experience the. degradation and torture 
of the lash. 

‘That a people formerly so proud of 
their liberties would be silent under such 
an accumulation of oppression, and that 
the communication of mdignant feelings 
would not, in the end, produce resis- 
tance, was too much for even an insolent 
and obdurate oligarchy to expect—there- 
fore the Press, never the last to suffer 
when freedom is assailed, has become, in 
proportion to the augmentation of chese 
oppressions, more and more an object of 
jealousy and of vengeance. And after having 
seen the use that has been made of the une 
constitutional assumption of power by the 
Attorney-General to file ex-officio intorma- 
tous, to accuse, to arraign, to amerce, 
to hold to bail, to ruin, or to pardon 
whomsoever he pleases; after having seen 
that this accuser, an officer of the crown, 
removable at its pleasure, has also the 
power of demanding a Jury, not taken out 
of an impartial pannel, but selected by ano- 
ther officer of the crown ; after having seen 
a Judge so eager to convict, as openly to 
anticipate guilt, before hearing the evi 
dence in defence; after having seen the 
sentences in cases of political libel, gra- 
dually become more and more severe, till 
they have far surpassed in severity those 
for the greater part of felonies, including 
long imprisenment, heavy fines, banish- 
ment to distant jails, and confinement in 
solitary cells, going to the almost certain 
ruin, and the probable death of the perse- 
cuted parties; after having seen all this, 
and taking a view of the nursber of persons 
now suffering, we cannot, we confess, 
see much room for repeating the con- 
gratulation of our fore-fathers, upon the 
abolition of the cruel and accursed Court of 
Star-chamber, which did, without a Jury, 
that which is now done by means of a Jury 
chosen by an officer of the crown; an ale 
teration which Only serves to screen a cor- 
rupt political Judge from his due share of 
public odium, and to deprive the vic- 
tim of that public compassion, which is 
always called forth in behalf of those wha 
suffers frem*undisguised tyranny. 

“To particularize the fatal effects of 
this course of misrule, would, if it were 
possible, be useless, théy being toa vi- 
sible in the multiplied embarrassments and 


abject state of the countrv, whether in its 
affairs at home or abroad; but, to the 
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great cause of allthese evils we cannot, 
without a shameful neglect of our duty, 
refrain from beseeching the attentionof your 
Royal Highness, who will at once perceive 
that we allude to the want ofa real represen- 
tation of the people in the Commons House 
of Parliament. With a fair representation 
the people are never in danger, because 
from whatever quarter they feel grievance 
approaching, here is their Court of Ap- 
peal, here their means of immediate re- 
dress: without such a representation the 
people can never be safe; they have no 
Court of Appeal, no friend in Govern- 
ment, no means of redress or protection. 

“ To the want of such a representation, 
to the want of a House of Commons ema- 
nating from the people’s choice, and speak- 
ing their sentimeats, we owe the eighteen 
years of war against France, lest the ex- 
ample should produce a reform of cor- 
ruption and abuses at home. 

* ‘To the want of sud&a representation 
we owe the hundreds of millions of debt, 
which have debased our currency, sapped 
the feundations of covenants, annihilated 
confidence, and added new crimes to our 
already sanguinary criminal code. 

« ‘To the want of such a representation 
we owe the unpunished rapacity of prize- 
courts; the insults and injuries innumer- 
able against friendly nations; the. ruin 
of commerce and manufactures; and the 
countless number of paupers, whose 
state, when contrasted with the luxury 
proceeding from the public money la- 
vished on placemen and _ pensioners, 
would be beyond human endurance, 
without the overawing aspect of military 
force. 

“ If any thing be yet wanting to work 
conviction of those truths, we implore 
your Royal Highness to cast your eyes 
over the Continent of Europe, Not a So- 
vereign has there been dethroned—not a 
State has there been overthrown, where 
the way of the Conqueror was not paved 
by corruption in the government, and by 
the tyranny which corruption never fails, 
svoner or later, to call to its support. 

“ And when we see the same causes at 
work amongst ourselves—when we hear 
the worst sort of corruption not only not 
denied, but unblushingly avowed and 
vindicated, upon the ground of its being 
as notorious as the sun at noon day, it 
were presumption unparalled to hope that 
similar effects will not follow. 

“ To put an end, therefore, to corrup- 
tion and abuses, by a Constitutional Re- 
formation of the Commons house of parlia- 
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ment, appears to us to be the on! 
reconciling the people to their SOVernmen 
of rekindling their zeal, Of invigorating the, 
exertions, and of ensuring the ind 


of the country, and the safety and stabilig 
of the throne.” y ’ 





PUBLIC OCCURRENCEs, 
~~ —— — 
Distress in L iver pool, 

We have great pleasure in informing oye 
readers that the fund raising for the re 
lief of the poor is already distributing 
The good effects of the system of inquiry, 
which the society for bettering the -, 
dition of the poor have for some time bee 
silently pursuing with the greatest perse. 
verence and industry, is now displaying iy 
extentand utility. Under their direction 
the town has beenjdivided into ten districts; 
and asuilicient number of visitors have 
made areturn of the state of the poor in 
these districts, as complete as the continual 
fluctuations in their situation will admit; one 
district is regularly relieved by tickets fur 
coals and provisions, every morning and 
evening, and no person can receive relief 
whose case is not previously inquired imo, 
andregularly registered : the assurance which 
is thus given of the just distribution of re. 
liet to those who are really suffering, will 
have its due weight with the considerate 
and humane. On Monday, two districts 
were relieved, containing about 419 fam 
lies ; two other districts were relieved on 
Tuesday; and on Wednesday morning, afifth 
district, containing upwards of 700 families, 
receiving the sustenance and support 
which their fellow townsmen have gene 
rously aiforded them. ‘The picture of dix 
tress which is presented to those who are 
actively engaged in the benevolent work, 
is indeed almost incredible; and it is m 
possible that any who have it in ther 
power to contribute to their relief, can re 
fuse to assist in alleviating such accum 
misery and distress, ‘The workmen io the 
employ of Mr. John Foster, Mr. Hether- 


ington, and several other persons hare, 


raised a contribution in aid of the fund; 
and we are informed that their very laud 
ble example is about to be follow 
number of other persons in similar 
tions ; in addition. also to this display of 
feeling for their suffering brethren, ¥ 
have to add, that the labourers 

at the docks have, with a generosity 
seldom displayed, made a voluptaty offer 
of dividing the employment at the am 
with the labouring poor who are ou 
employ, and working alternately week fur 
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week with them, until full employment 


my arise for the whole. 
, ———— 


Died...On the 26th inst. at Lisburn, 
Watam Suitu, Collector of Armagh, 
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Comparative statement of the'Population of 


Great Britain in the 


years 


1801 and 


1811; ordered by the House of Com- 
mons to be printed, 17th Jan, 1812 :— 


POPULATION, I8OI, 








ent to the Marqui , 
“ na jets 780 sable aliies Males. Females. Total. 
of Hertford. P England = .'3,987,9395/4,343,499] 8,351,454 
javishly bestowed on the deserving, and on sVales 087 1781 984.9081. 641.546 

brought merited dis- <***° * wey 0Or , 

the undeserving, bas brought n 's* Scotland .| 794,581! 864,487] 1,599,088 

e too generally on Newspaper enco- Sieh ii 
nioms. It is hoped that our pages will **!'") "he "| 470,598] . . «| 470,598 
sever be prostituted to unappropriate and Vee 

In the present case, 








ynearned = praise. 
it may be allowed to say, with the strict- 
et truth, that William Smith was a man 


§,450,292 5,492,354 10,942,646 
POPULATION, L811. 





of singular integrity, inflexible adherence Mates. | Females. Total. 

to his word, and of strict honour and ho- England . 4,555,257 4,944,143} 9,499,400 

nety. In his arduous employment, as Wales . ./ 289,414) 317,966) 607,580 
it to an extensive absentee estate, he Scotland . 825,377) 979,487) 1,804,864 

sedulousl y attended to the interests of his Army, Na- 640,500 j 640,500 

employer, without bearing hard on the vy, &e. 

wnantry. He eminently proved, that | 

real worth of character greatly outweighs Total  ./6,310,548,6,241,596) 12,552,144 








those little defects which may occasionally INCREASE, 





break out in unguarded sallies of temper. Fngland ... . 1,167,966 

How far he had engaged the esteem of Watt so c's 0 65,854 

those who knew him, was evinced by the Scotland . . . . 208,180 

anxious inquiries during his illness, and Army, Navy, &e. . 169,902 

by the general regret evinced on. his 

death, Total . . . 1,611,882 
ee 
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Tut memorial of the Magistrates and Linen-drapers of Belfast and Lisburn has 
produced an order from the trustees of the linen and hempen manufactures, that their 
county Inspectors shall once a month affix, in some conspicuous place, in every town 
in their district, where a linen-market is held, a list of the fines imposed or levied 
durmg the preceding month. A copy of the form is subjoined. {ff this regulation is 
strictly followed up, good effects may be expected to follow. But laws and regulations 
will not execute themselves. It rests on those interested in the welfare of the linen. 
trade, to see that the inspectors comply with the letter and spirit of this salutary regu- 
lation. It is too common an error to rest satisfied with obtaining a good law, and then 
immediately to relax in the exertions to have it carried into effect. Linen-drapers were 
long ago denominated by the old’ Earl of Hillsborough, a rope of sand. ‘They have 
ot lost the characteristic, and int this trade, as well as in others, the public good is often 
neglected through the indolence and selfishness of the majority of those engaged in it. 
The publicity required by this return, will have a powerful tendency to produce ho- 
hesty. It will check the rapacity of public officers, if they should be more solicitous 
to derive a source of private emolument from the continuance of frauds, rather than 
to eradicate them completely, and the dread of public exposure may be likely to operate 
on the seal-master to keep him honest in the essential discharge of his duty, while at 
the same time he will be protected against undue advantage being taken of any un- 
atentional and trifling inaccuracies; which may happen to escape him. Magistrates 
are un. called upon not to listen to any complaint on ex-parte evidence, or to 

¢ word of an inspector, without judicial and strict examination. Instances have 
sccurred, in which warrants have been signed in large numbers at a time, without the 
est examination, and the word of a public officer has been the only evidence ad- 

fo procure conviction, Magistrates should also exercise the discretionary power 
m them, in most cases, in determining according to circumstances, the amount of 
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the fines levied. Heavy fines occasionally ievicd may suit the rapacity or: indolence of 
the complainant, but they often operate as a licence to seal-masters to continue a 
tematic practising of frauds. Seal-masters often consider when they have paid the a 
that these fines are a compensation for liberty to go on in the old course, Smaller fine, 
frequently levied, would produce less encouragement to coutinue frauds, while 
fresh instance was almost certain of detection. Certainty is better than severity o 
punishment. It becomes a matter of calculation how long a culprit can escape by the 
payment of a fine, and he may find it his interest to pay a large fine once a year, by 
way of composition, to go on, rather than to be strictly honest in the observance of 
his duties. 

The commercial distresses of England do not seem to abate. Among the Public On 
currences, at page 74, will be found au affecting representation of the state of distress 
in Liverpool, ‘The riots at Nottingham, and through a considerable extent of the sur. 
rounding country, conunue. Evils are not beneficially corrected by other evils. Com. 
bination and riots injure a country, and those engaged in them, even if the parties have 
just causes of complaint. They now allege one grievance which certainly requires to 
be speedily remedied. As it has gained some ground in the cotton-trade ia this coun 
try, it may not be amiss to’turn attention toit. It isthe practice oF PAYING WEAVERS 
IN PART FOR THEIR WORK IN GOODS. Such a mode is a great inlet to frauds ou the 
part of the employers, and as it is contrary to law, should be strictly resisted. But this 
resistance is much more suitably conducted by a lega! complaint to magistrates, than 
thr ugh riots and combinations, by the aggrieved taking redress into their own hands, 
The practice of paying in goods instead of money is staking the superior skill of the 
em) vuyer against the ignorance of the weaver, who generally is not a judge of the value 
of the commodity He is often forced to take articles of which he does not stand in need, 
and of an inferior quality, laid in at a proportionate low price, but sold to the weaver as 
if of the best quality. These articles he is often compelled to leave in the office of the 
pawn- broker at a heavy loss. Let the bargain be made between manufacturer and wea- 
ver on such terms as they can agree, according to the state and fluctuation of the trade. 
But let the workman be paid in cash, Justice demands the punctual fulfilment of this 
indispensibly necessary stipulation, tor a departure from it leads to great frauds, 

Manufactures in the American United States are making a rapid progress, aided by 
the political situation of that country with Europe. The full extent of the American 
market for British and Irish manufactures, is already irrecoverably lost, and if an open 
rupture takes place, America will become still more rad, fac of foreign trade, 
which will not be likely to be regained, even on the return of peace. Spanish sheep, 
which have been imported into North America ia large flocks, thrive well, aad with 
the increase of their native sheep, have laid a solid foundation for an extensive and 
increasing domestic manufacture of wooliens. Linen and cotton goods are also exten- 
sively manufactured, and such are the improvements in machinery, and the demand for 
fresh places on which to erect it, that water-falls are rapidly appropriating, and have 
greatly risen in value. : 

The state of the market for American produce in general was latterly materially 
changed in Liverpool, owing, in some measure, to that partial suspension of the de- 
mand usually experienced about the end of the year ; but in a still greater degree to the 
adjustment of the affair of the Chesapeake, which was supposed to give a more favour 
able aspect to the pending negociations. Under these circumstances, speculation ceased, 
the demand from the consumers also became extremely limited, and a reduction in the 
value of some articles followed as a necessary consequence. During this depression, 
Cotton declined about id. per Ib., Turpentine 2s, per cwt., and Tar 3s. per 
‘The late intelligence from America, containing the report of the Committee upon the 
state of Foreign relations, has, however, rather revived the market ; but the only at 
ticle in which a decided improvement has yet taken place, is Cotton, which ‘n some 
cases has been sold at an advance of fully $d. per Ib. As to future prospects, 1 84 
ficult to form any opinion, so much will depend on the nature of the proceedings W 
may hereafter be adopted, either by the British or American government. It ap 
pears, that the importations of 1811 into Liverpool, have been about 174,000 bags, 
which fall short of the receipts of 1810, by nearly 146,000 bags. For the last three 
months, the actual consumption has been materially increased, while, on the 
hand, the diminution of supplies has been so very considerable, that the stock BOW 
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cannot be rated above 130,000 bags, which is rather less than what remained on hand 
at the same period last year. Taking, however, the aggregate of what is held in the 
several ports of Great Britain, which is estimated at 340,000 bags, there is an increase 
of 97,000 bags upon the stock at the end of 1810, ; 3 
While the old and accustomed channels of commerce are likely to” be diverted 
h the pernicious regulations of our rulers in pertinaciously persisting in their 
orders in council, public attention has been turned towards the East Indies. ‘The char- 
vr ofthe East India company unless renewed, is to exp!re in 1814, and many are of the 
judgment, that their monopoly should be done away, and the trade left open to individual 
ize, The Americans have tong hada profitable trade with that country and 
China, aad afford a practical refutation to an antiquated maxim, that this trade could 
only be carried on through the means of a chartered company. It remairs to be seen, 
what measures will be taken by Parliament in the present session. But it is ditlicult to 

‘cipate much wisdom in the decision, as political considerations too often supersede 
the dictates of sound policy. The preponderating influence of East Indian wealth, 
scumulated in the hands of individuals, although the company is decidedly bankr 
ind high-raised and unsubstantial visions ofa mighty Empire in the East will be likely 
to bear strongly on the decision. High-sounding phrases, on a subject not generally 
well understood, will be introduced in an attempt to continue the monopoly of power 
in the hands of the company, in a «ind of co-partnership with the executive govera- 
ment, through the board of controul ; and East India influencein the political scale, either 
for or against a minister, will have some weight, so long as the borough-mongery sys- 
tem continues, and wealth can purchase seats among these calling themselves the re- 
presenta*ives of the people. If sound policy, unswayed by those adventitious circum- 
gances, were to prevail, there isreason to expect, that the trade would be thrown 
open, and much national benefit result from the measure. 

The failure of the extensive banking house of Boldero, Boldero and Lushington, ia 
London, has been followed by failures of some of the country banks. ‘I'rade has a- 
gain received a very severe shock, and this failure has added considerably to the al- 
ready existing distress in the commercial circles in England. In many branches sales 
areata stand, owing to the want of confidence arising from the shock credit has re 
ceived from this failare. 

Exchange on London has through this month mostly averaged from 74 to 73 per ct. 
The premium ou gold is about 3s. 4d. per guinea. 

Writers who occasionally in the Belfast News-papers complain of the discount char- 
ged by Landlords, do not appear to take into the account. the difference between bauk- 
notes passing from hand to hand, as a medium in recent transactions, and their being ac- 
cepled as payment for rent and other debts due on old contracts. When many of these 
engagements were made, coin was the only circulating medium, or even as to lands set 
latterly it was stillthe accustomary mode of payment for rent in this part of the coun- 
try. If Landlords and other creditors under old contracts, accept of bank notes without 
tome reasonable compensation, they submit to incur all the loss sustained by the depre- 
tation of the paper money, and tenants ought to consider that the high prices which 
they have been receiving for several years past, for the produce of land, is Owing in 
great Measure to a rise produced by the over-abundant issue of paper. Money asa 
circulating medium, and acting only as a representative of property, has a relative pro- 
portion to prices. When money is scarce, and consequently dear, prices fall; in the 
teverse if by substituting paper for coin, uncontrouled by obligations to pay in specie, 
the ctreulating medium becomes too plentiful, prices of articles will rise, ‘as we have 
“en since 1797, the period of the bankrestriction. Almost every article of consumption 
a family is raised so as in many instances to render the rise in rents, and the discount 
charged in lieu of gold insiffitient to compensate for the increased expenditure 
of the landlord. “In such a situation, it would be unreasonable, as some writers req 
quire, that landlords should have no compensation, nor are the inferences fairly drawn, 
that if they get a discount in lieu of gold, they should make a like allowance on all their 
— in recent transactions. They already pay a higher price than before 17 

or all the preduce of land, which they consume, and to assist to defray this addi- 
tonal <xpenditure have only to look to the rise on lands, and a moderate discount on 
Spore tothem in a depreciated currency, which depreciation was not contemplated 

cther parties at the period of making the contract. 
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AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 
From 20th December, 1811, to January 20th, 1812. 

syxce the last report the weather has generally been milder than is usual for the season, 
and has afforded a favourable opportunity to those who were disposed to embrace a, of 
putting forward the necessary work of ploughing for spring crops, aud several farmers 
have already nearly accomplished the tillage of their grounds, yet it isto be regrewed 
that agreat majonity of the occupiers of land have scarcely commenced that necessry 
part of their labour, and will, as it often happens, in wet seasons, subject themselwes to 
the trouble and inconvenience of performing a great deal of ploughing in a short space 
of time, and perhapsat the very time they ought to be sowing their grain. 

Grain of every kind has cousiderabdly advanced in price this month, and will probsbly be 
higher, Oat-meal is selling in many parts of the country so high as trom 27 to 29 shillings 
per hundred, and potatees appear to be so scarce in several districts as to sell from 
td, to Od. per stone. 

Beef and mutton are likely to be high during the spring, the failure of the potato 
crop has prevented the smaller farmers, who do not sow turnips, from feeding 
cattle, and the supply of the markets will therefore depend principally on the stock im 
the hands of the larger farmer, 

Flax continues to be in demand, and the prices will consequently keep up: it is ge 
nerally believed that the stock of that necessary article in the country is small and 
that the price will rather advance. ’ 

In the probable scarcity of potatoes, itis strongly recommended to scoop the set 
out of the potato, to be laid up for seed. ‘The remainder of the potatoes thus preserved 
will serve as a useful addition to the stock for eating, without injuring the potatoes, if 
they are used the same day, otherwise they may be injured by the action of the iron 
ofthe scoop or knife blackening the potatoes. ‘The sets thus taken out, may be kept safely 
for several weeks, till they are wanted for planting. In the scarcity of 1801, the 
scooped seed was found to answer very well, and produced a most abundant crop, Hf 
this plan were generally adopted, a considerable saving might be eflected, and an impor- 
tant addition made to the stoek of this useful article of food. ‘he sooner efforts ase 

made to economize, the saving will be greater. 





NATURALIST’S REPORT. 
From December 20, 1811, to Januury 20, 1812. . 
Dec, 26, Owing to the mildness of the weather, the Garden Marigold (Calendula offici- 
nalis) continues flowering. 
ja, 5, Common Wren (Motacilla Trogledetes) singing. 
16, Robin (Motacilla Rubecula), Common Wren, and Wood Lark (Alauda Ar- 
borea), singing. 
17, Hedge Sparrow (Motacilla modularis) singing. 
15, Saowdrops (Galanthus Nivalis) two or three inches above ground, 


EEE 


METEOROLOGICAL REPORT. 

° From December 20, 1811, to January 20, 1812. 
Dec. 21—26,.....s00.00e00eFine days, frosty nights. 

27 —28,...ceeeeeeeeeee-N0W and Rain. 

29-—30,...0:ceeeeeeeeekime days, with frost. 

SB] jcecctesecdsceseeeeeee ld haw, with light showers. 
Van. Ly..seesesceecesseeeeeesDark day, with some light showers. 

Tindnsessncusineenvenaeee , 
SyittecesverceseeseeeeesFrosty, With a thick fog. 
Aeccscecscesceeeseesees ] HAW, With some snow. 
S ssseeceeersceesseveeeskine day, snow and frost. 
Gy.csssseesesseeseeores Dark day, thawing, trifling showers. 


TytescefeeceeeessseeeeeFrosty Morning, dark day, thawing. 
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Eclipses of Jupiter's Satellites. 


Disrnacecioces couse Dark frosty day. 
OD nciigtescedeudbaenel Dark, with a wet evening. 
as | Reo Dark dry day. 
Dac cdtocnsccvcgecdecsee Fine, frosty. 
Didccceescescbcedcepees Dark, frosty. 
B4,...ccrccccccccccneees Frostv morning, dark foggy day. 
ee | re Fe Fine days. 
DF escddvdvecccsesetocts Fine day, some Rain at night. 
DO isinidddacsbiediestiies Dark, and stormy, with some rain at night. 
BOBO pccoccesets gece Dark, with high wind. 


During this period, there has been little variation observed in the Barometer: js 
highest was on the 8th of January, when it was at 30—3 ; its lowest on the 4th, whe 
it was 29-——2; 1{s mean state, 30. 

The Thermometer was on the 22d of December, at 8 A.M., 45, its lowest, Dee, 9 
was 26, (the lowest it has been this season), the me_n was not below the freezins 

nt. 

The Wind has been observed N.E. 8...N.W: 17...8.W. 13, and W. 3 times, so thatthe 
Westerly have been the most prevalent winds. 
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ECLIPSEs OF JUPITER’s SATELLITES. 










































































Est SATELLITE. | 2d SATELLITE. (3d saveLorre. 4th Sa TeLurt & 
| — Emersions. — }emersions 
| DAYS. H. M_ S.{DAYS.H. MS IDAYS. Ho M. s, | DAYS. HL M.S 
' 2, 18 12 28] 1] 6 35 86 | 7| 1 24 26 Im. tt [1d 58 45 lm 
4112 41 15) 4/19 5448 | 7] 4 29 20K, }1l 17 32 90E 
6} 7 959/ 819 1312 14] 5 24 341m.|28 | 9 58 57k 
8| 1 38 48/11/22 32 20 14/ 8 30 17E, |/28 j1l 51 2E 
90120 7 33/15] 11 50 46 21} 9 24 40 Im. 
e oe ( d é ‘ 2 « \ - Eee 
Hip lt 35 22 to 1 9 48 21/12 31 24K. | “Ystl Sat: continued 
13} 9 5 8/22) 14 28 13 28/15 24 34im.| 22] 5 99 
}15} 3 33 57/20) 3 47 9 28116 32 1E. | 23] 23 57 $8 
16722 2 44/29/17 5 33 25118 26 49 
is} 16 31 34 7)? ee 
20} 11 0 20 99) 0 ro 
| Look to the right hand* 
ee 
ERRATA. 


@nd page of the Index, Ist col. Ist and 2d lines, for ** Antrim Catholic meeting, 
$31, Leckey, J.G. letter from, to the Co.” read “ Leckey, J. G. letter from, to the Qa 
Antrim Catholic meeting, 331.—Page 508, In the comparative merits of Bell and La» 
caster’s system of national education, for “ Expense of a school for 100 children,” read 
«“ Expense of a schvol for 1000 children.”—1st page of the Index, Ist col. 23d line, for 
“ Bleachgreens robbery,” read “ Bleachgreen robbery.” 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

The nature of our miscellany is misunderstood.— We cannot stoop to the insertion of 
riddles er rebuses. Even if such should at times be the productions of genius, it iso 
genius misapplied, and which ought to be employed to better purposes. 

The first part of the Sketch of a Ramble by S. M. S. has been received, and 
shall appear in the next number, The remainder is immediately requested, that 
it may all appear in one magazine. It seldom answers to divide short articles 
analysis of 1813, by Don Juan De Calderone, is too late for publication in this number 
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